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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
PEACHAM. 


HENRY 


Very little is known with certainty about the 
author of the Compleat Gentleman, who seems to 
have led a varied and chequered life; by turns a 
schoolmaster, a soldier, a courtier, and a travelling 
tutor; versed in music, poetry, and painting, and 
an industrious and experienced author. Bio- 
graphers differ as to his end. Hawkins says : — 

“In his advanced age he was reduced to poverty, and 
subsisted by writing those penny books which are the 
common amusement of children.” (Hist. of Music, iii. 
p. 194.) 


Dallaway, on the contrary, tells us that — 

“Lord Arundel, the Mecenas of the arts, patronised 
him and retained him in his family 
great ingenuity, extensive literature, and excellent judge- 
ment in the fine arts. 
him to his noble patron, with whom he is said to have 


He possessed 
These qualifications recommended 


passed his days in elegant retirement.” 


; ( Orig. and Prog. 
of He raldry, 1793, 341.) 


I have on my shelves a little volume which 
throws some light upon the career of the accom- 
plished man, and from which I have made the 
following extracts. It is entitled — 

2 The Truth of our Times: Revealed out of one Mans 
Experience, by way of Essay. Whitten by Henry 
Peacham. Loxpox : Printed by N.O. for James Becket, 


and are to be sold at his shoppe at the Middle Temple 
gate. 1638,” 
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The first extract which I shall quote is on 
p. 13, where—speaking of the duty of parents to 
do the utmost for their children, and quoting the 
words of the psalmist, “When my father and 
mother forsook me, thou, O Lord, tookest me up”— 
he says:— 

“Which freely I confesse, I may say myselfe, being 
left young to the wide world to seek my fortune, and 
acknowledge the providence of Almighty God to have 
attended me both at home and abroad in other countries, 
for which I had rather bee silently thankfull than to 
proclaime the particularities (which to some may seeme 
to be fabulous and incredible); and for any thing I 
know, | and mine must say yet (though in a farre dif- 
ferent condition) with that Noble and Great Earle of 
Ireland, God's Providen € is our inhe ritance,”’ 


The circumstance of Peacham having lost his 
parents when quite young (which may be inferred 
from this passage) has nowhere, I think, been 
mentioned. In his Compleat Gentleman, 1621, he 
tells us that he was born at South Mims, near 
St. Albans; and in his 7halia’s Banquet, 1620, he 
says, in one of his epigrams : — 


“T thinke the place that gave me first my birth, 
rhe genius had of Epigram and mirth ; 
There famous Moore did his Utopia wright, 
And thence came Heywoods Epigrams to light, 
And then this breath I drew wherewith (our owne) 
These shaken leaves about the worlde are blowne.” 


Peacham is said at one time to have been a 
teacher, and the master of a Free School at 
Windham, in Norfolk. That he disliked the 
profession is confirmed by a passage in the present 
brochure (p. 26) where—speaking of teaching 
being “one of the most laborious callings in the 
world ”—he says :— 

“ For my part, I have done with that profession, having 
evermore found the world unthankfull, how industrious 
soever I have been.” 


In the next extract Peacham, no doubt, speaks 
feelingly. His experience as an author must have 
taught him a lesson: — 

“ But say, thou being a generall Scholler, a Traveller, 
an excellent Artist in one kind or other, and desirest (not 
out of a vaine glory Digito monstrari et dicier, Hic est) but 
of a good minde of profitting, and doing good to others, to 
make the World partaker of thy Knowledge if thou bee’st 
a Scholler; or thy Observations, being a Traveller; or 
thy Experience or Jnvention, being an Artist; having 
spent many yeeres, much money, and a great part of thy 
life, hoping by thy labours and honest deserving to get a 
respect in the world, or by thy Dedication the favour and 
support of some great personage for thy preferment, or a 

rood round summe of a Stationer for thy Coppy, and it 
must be a choice and rare one too; hee for his 
own gaine will look to) it will hardly by a tenth part 
countervaile thy labour and charge. For the respect of 
the world is nothing ; nay, thou shalt finde it altogether 
ingrate, and thy Keader readier to requite thee with a 
jeere or a scorne, than a good word to give thee thy due; 
‘and perhaps out of envy, because thou knowest more and 
art learneder than hee: and though thou hast a generall 
applause, thou shalt bee but a nine daies wonder.” 


which 


He then glances at several “ authors and poets 
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of late times,” and considers how they thrived by 
their “‘ workes and dedications.” 


“ The famous Spenser [ he says] did never get any pre- 
ferment in his life, save toward his latter end hee became 
a Clerk of tne Councell in Ireland; and dying in England, 
hee dyed but poore. When he lay sick, the Noble, and 
patterne of true Honour, Robert Earl of Essex, sent him 
twenty pound, either to relieve or bury him. Josuah 
Silvester, admired for his translation of Bartas, dyed at 
Middleborough, a Factor for our English Merchants, 
having had very little or no reward at all, either for his 

aines or Dedication: and honest Mr. Michael Drayton 
ad about some five pound lying by him at his death, 
which was Satis viatici ad calum, as William Warham, 
Bishop of Canterbury, answered his Steward (when lying 
upon his death-bed, he had asked him how much money 
hee had in the house, hee told his Grace Thirty pounds). 
I have (I confesse) published things of mine owne here- 
tofore, but I never gained one halfe-penny by any Dedi- 
cation that ever I made, save splendida promissa (and as 
Plutarch saith) Byssina verba: Neither cared I much ; 
for what I did, was to please my selfe onely. So that I 
would wish no friend of mine in these daies to make 
further use of English Poesie than in Epitaphs, Emblemes 
or Encomiasticks for Friends.” 

He next speaks of Latin poetry being little 
valued in England, adding : — 

“I confesse I have spent too many good houres in this 
folly and fruitless exercise, having beene ever naturally 
addicted to those Arts and Sciences which consist of pro- 
portion and number, as Painting, Musicke, and Poetry, 
and the Mathematical Sciences ; but now having shaken 
hands with those vanities (being exercised in another 
Calling) I bid them (though unwillingly, and as friends 
doe at parting with some reluctancy) Adieu, and am with 
Horace his old Fencer forced to say — Veianius armis 
Herculis ad postem fixis latet abditus agro.” 


From his chapter “ Of Liberty,” learn that 


Peacham was unmarried. He says :— 

“ There is also the want of halfe a mans Liberty in 
Marriage ; for he is not absolutely himselfe, though many 
beelieve when they are going to Church upon their Wed- 
ding-day, they are going into the Land of Liberty: But 
Solomon telleth them, The fvole laugheth when he is going 
to the stocks. For my part, I am not married ; if I were, I 
should finde my wings clipt, and the collar too streight 
for my neck.” 

Concerning “ freedome and independance,” the 
author boldly exclaims : — 

“ For mine owne part I affect freedome so much, and I 
have found such happinesse therein, that I had rather 
dine even at a three peny Ordinary, where I may be free 
and merry, then to bee a dumbe tenant for two houres at 
a Lords table, preferring health and liberty, bona cor- 
poris, before those of Fortune, and all the wealth the 
greatest Usurer hath in the world, and will ever say, O 
bona libertas, pretio pretiosior omni.” 


A passage on p. 53, where speaking of “Opinion,” 
introduces Peacham as a traveller: — 

“One day when I [ was] walking in Breda in Brabant 
not farre from the Market place, I passed by a Gentleman 
or Merchant’s house, over whose great gates was written 
in letters of gold upon a blew ground, Totus mundus 
regitur opinione. 1 stood still, and pondering upon it, I 
found witty and weighty [sic}, to concerne the whole 
world, and every one in particular, and my selfe especially 


at that time, since I thought it to bee the best that I had 
seene, which perhaps another would have disliked,” 


He afterwards alludes to his having Visited 
Antwerp (p. 64); and a little further on in the 
volume (p. 70), to his having been present at the 
taking of the town of “ Rees in Cleveland,” be 
tween “ Wesel and Embrick.” Again, in the 
chapter “ Of Travaile,” he speaks of having been 
through “ West »halia,” the “ Netherlands,” the 
“ Cities of Italy,’ &e. He says, “ey remained a 
good time at Leiden i in Holland,” and dwells with 
delight on what he saw on the Continent. 

Speaking of “friendship” (p. 82), Peacham 
says :— 

“T confesse my selfe to have found more Sriendship at 
a strangers hand, whom I never in my life saw before, 
yea, and in forraine parts bevond the seas, than among 
the most of my neerest kindred and old acquaintance 
here in England, who have professed much towards mee 
in empty promises.” 

I shall conclude this notice of a most interesting 
little volume—although I have by no means ex- 
hausted its information—by extracting an anee- 
dote (p. 103) concerning Peacham’s younger days, 
which affords a glimpse of the celebrated comedian 
Dick Tarlton. I do not recollect to have seen it 


| quoted before: — 


“ T remember [he says] when I was a schoolboy in Lon- 
don, Tarlton acted a third son’s part, such a one as I now 
speake of: His father being a very rich man, and lying 
upon his death-bed, called his three sonnes about him, 
who with teares, and on their knees craved his blessing, 
and to the eldest sonne, said hee, you are mine beire, and 
my land must descend upon you, and I pray God blesse 
you with it. The eldest sonne replyed, Father, I trust in 
God you shall yet live to enjoy ‘it your selfe. To the 
second sonne (said he), y you are a sc holler, and what pro- 
fession soever you take upon you, out of my land I allow 
you threescore pounds a yeare towards vour maintenance, 
and three hundred pounds to buy you bookes; as his 
brother, he weeping answer’d, I trust Father you shal 
live to enjoy your money your selfe, I desire it not, ée, 
To the third, which was Jariton (who came like a rogue 
in a foule shirt without a band, and in a blew coat with 
one sleeve, his stockings out at the heeles, and his head 
full of straw and feathers), as for you, Sirrah, quoth he, 
you know how often I have fetched you out of Moorgate 
and Bridewell, you have beene an ungracious villaine, I 
have nothing to bequeath to you but the gallowes and & 
rope. Tarlton weeping, and sobbing upon his knees (a 
his brothers) said, O Father, I doe not desire it, | trast 
in God you shall live to enjoy it your selfe. There are 
many such sons of honest and carefull parents in England 
at this day.” 

Epwarp F, Rrwsavit. 


MOTTOES OF ORDERS. 


A jamais and Tout pour l’empire—Re Union, instituted 
1811. 

Militar premio a la constancia—St. 
Nov. 28, 1814, 

Al merito militar, and La patria—St. 
Aug, 21, 1811. a 

A ma vie—The Ear of Corn and Ermine, 1381 or 14% 
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Amantibus justitiam, pietatem, fidem— St. 
Feb. 3, 1735 O.S. 

Bellice virtutis premium—St. Louis, 1693 
1719). 

Bene merentibus—Lion of Lembourg, 1768. 

Bene merentibus—St. Charles, Wirtemberg, Feb. 11, 
1759; altered to The Ducal Order of Military Merit, 
Nov. 6, 1799. 

Christiana militia—Christ of Portugal, 1317 (confirmed 
1319). 

Cominus et eminus—The Porcupine, France, 1393, 

Concordans—Concord, Brandenburgh, 1660. 

Crescam ut prosim and Junxit amicos amor—St. 
Joachim, 1755. 

Deus protector noster—The Lamb of God, Sweden, 
1564. 

Dieu aide au prémier Chrétien et baron de France— 
The Dog and Cock, (supposed) 500, 

Dolce nella memoriam—Amaranta, 1645, 

Donec totum impleat orbem—The Crescent, 1268, 

Duce et auspi e—The Holy Ghost, France, Dec, 30, 
1578. 

Felicitate Restituta, and In sanguine feedus, and Pro 
virtute patrida—The Two Sicilies, 1808. 

Fortitudine—Maria Theresa, May 13, 1757. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense—The Garter, 1544 or 1350. 

Fidei et merito—St. Ferdinand and of Merit, April 1, 
(800, 

Fidelitas—Fidelity, 1715. 

Fidelité et constance—Happy Alliance of Saxe Hildur- 
burghausen, Oct. 1, 1749. 

Honneur et patrie—The Legion of Honour, Feb. 21, 
1803. 

In fide, justitia, et fortitudine, and Justus ut palma 
florebit, and Virgini Immaculate Bavaria Immaculata— 
St. George of Bavaria. Early, first renewal considered, 
1494; second do., March 28, 1729. 

In hoe signo vincam—St, Mary the Glorious, (ap- 
proved) 1618, 

In hoe signo vinces—St. Constantine, (supposed) 313. 

In sanguine fedus—St. Januarius of Naples, July 6, 
1738. 

In trau vast—St. Hubert, 1444 or 1447. 

J’aime ’honneur qui vient par la vertu—The Noble 
Passion, Germany, 1704. 

— Hominum Salvator—The Seraphim, (supposed) 

28), 

La generosité—Generosity, May 1667. 

La liaison fait ma valeur, la division me perd— Louise 
Ulrique or The Fan, ? 

L’amour de Dieu est pacitiquae—Mary Magdalen, 
(planned in or about) 1614. ; 

Le Dieu plait—The Knot in Naples, 1351 or 1352. 

Magni animi pretium—The White Elephant, (sup- 
posed) 1190. 

Malo mori quam foedari—Ermine, 1463. 

Memento mori—The Death’s Head, revived 1709. 

Monstrant regibus astra viam—Star in Sicily, 1351. 

Munit hee, et altera vincit—Nova Scotia Knights, 


? 


confirmed 


Nemo me impune lacesset—St. Andrew, (supposed ) 809 ; 
renewed 1542. 
— oeccasum—The Polar Star, renewed April 17, 
«48, 
Nihil hoc triste recepto—Our Redeemer, ? 
Non credo tempori—St. Nicholas, 1382. 
__Par l'amour et la patrie—St. Catherine, Nov. 25, 
1714, O.S, 
Pax tibi, Marce, Evangelista meus—St. Mark. 
blished about 828, renewed 1562. 
Pietate et bellica virtute—St, Henry, 1736; renewed 
Sept. 4, 1768, F 


Esta- 
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Pietati et justitie—Dannebrog. 
vived 1671. 

Post mortem triumpho, et morte vici ; multis despectus 
magna feci—Maria Eleonora, 1632. 

Pour avoir fidélement servi—Christian Charity, Henry 
III. of France, 1590. ‘ = 

Pour le mérite—Military Order of Prussia, 1740. 

Premiando incitat—St. Stanislaus, May 7, 1765. 

Premio a la constancia militar, and Ne plus ultra, and 
A la lealtad acrisolada—Isabella the Catholic, 1815. 

Pretium non viie laborum and Autre n’auray —The 
Golden Fleece, Jan. 10, 1429. a 

Prix de vertu—National Order of France, 1789. 

Pro fide, rege, et lege—White Eagle, 1325; revived 
1705. 

Pro patria—The Sword, Sweden, 1525; revived 1772. 

Providentix memor—The Green Crown, July 20, 1807. 

Pro virtute bellica—Military Merit, France, 1759. 

Publicum meritorum premium, and Stringit amore— 
St. Stephen, May 5, 1761. 

Quis separabit ?—St. Patrick, 1783. 

Quis ut Deus ?—St. Michael of Bavaria, Sept. 29, 1693 ; 
Wing of St. Michael, 1165 or 1172. 

Rubet sanguine Arabum—St. 
Sword, 837, 

Salus et gloria—The Starry Cross, or Star of the Cross, 
1668, 

Virtute in bello—St. Henry the Emperor, Oct. 7, 1736. 

Securitas regni—Cyprus or Silence; also styled, Sw ord 
of Cyprus; 1195 

Sincere et constanter—The Red Eagle. 
supposed 1705; revived 1792. 

Sola ubique triumphans, and Triumphat 
of or to Virtue, Germany, 162. 

Suum cuique—The Black Eagle, Prussia, Jan. 18, 1701. 

Tria juncta in uno—The Bath, 1399; renewed 1725. 

Valour, Loyalty, and Merit—The Tower and Sword, 
Portugal, 1459; revived 1508. 

V 
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Virtus et honos—St. Hubert of Lorraine and of Bar, 
(supposed) 1416. 

Virtus nobilitat—The Lion for Civil Merit, 1815. 

Virtuti— Military Merit in Hesse-Cassel, March 5, 1769. 

Virtute et fidelitate—The Golden Lion of Hesse-Cassel, 
Aug. 14, 1770, 

Virtute et merito—Charles IIT. of Spain, Sept. 19, 1771. 

Virtute in bello—St. Henry of Saxony, Oct. 7, 1736. 

Exaltat humiles—Broom Flower in the Husk, France, 
1234. 

Padroeiro do Reino—Conception, Feb. 6, 1818. 

In trau vast, and Amicitie virtutisque foeedus—Grand 
Order of St. Hubert or the Chase, in Wirtemberg, 1702. 

sarbaria—Burgundian Cross, 1535, 

Integritati et merito—Imperial Austrian Order of 
Leopold, July 14, 1806, 

Je suis petite, mais mes picqiires sont profondes—The 
Bee, 1703, 

Amor proximi—Neighbourly Love, 1708. 

God is Great [in Arabic characters]—The Palm and 
Alligator. Conferred on Major Henry Dundas Campbell 
at Mabelly, April 18, 1837, 


Supposed 1219, re- 


James of the 


ensis 


Uncertain, 


Ladies Slaves 


Yigilando ascendimus—The White Falcon, Aug. 2. 
> 


— some of your correspondents could fill 


up the blanks in this list. J. MANUEL. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 




















LITERARY CLUB. 

Can any correspondent inform me who was the 
founder of the Literary Club, and what was the 
date of its foundation? On a recent visit to 
“Alma Mater” for the purpose of making some 
researches in the Bodleian, the valuable MS. let- 
ters from Edmond Malone to Thomas Percy, 
Bishop of Dromore, were placed in my hands, ex- 
tending from 1783 to 1810. At the end of one 
is the following list of its eminent members in 
the handwriting of Malone, which may prove of 
interest to many readers of “N. & Q.:”"— 


Literary Cuive, Apri 30, 1810, 


1. The Bishop of Dromore . . ° . 1764 
2. Sir Ch* Bunbury . : ‘ . , e 1774 
3. Mr Sheridan 4 7 ; e P 1771 
4. The Earl of Ossory P P ° ‘ . 1777 
5. Sir Joseph Banks » . . e ° 1778 
6. R* Hon. W™ Windham ° ° ° . 1778 
7. Rt Hon. Sir W™ Scott . 2 , . 1778 
8. The Earl Spencer ‘ . P ° ° 1778 
9. Edmond Malone . , ° ° . ‘ 1782 
10. D* Burney . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 1784 
11. John Courtenay ‘ ° 1788 
12. Sir Cha* Blagden ‘ ° ° ‘ ° 1794 
13. James Rennel : . : ‘ ‘ : 1795 
14, Hone Fred* North ° ‘ ‘ , . 1797 
5.° 

16. W™ Marsden ° . . , ° . 1799 
17. R* Hon. J. H. Frere . . : ‘ ‘ 1800 
18. Rt Hon. Tho* Grenville ‘ ‘ . @ 1800 
19. Dr Vincent, Dean of Westmin™ . ° ‘ 1800 
20. W™ Lock . ‘ . ‘ ; ; . 1800 
21. George Ellis ° , ° . . ° 1801 
22. Lord Minto . ‘ ° . . . : 1801 
23. Sir W™ Grant, Mast of the Rolls ‘ ° 1803 
24. Sir George Staunton ° e ° ° 18035 
25. Charles Wilkins . , ° . . ° 1806 
26. Rt Hon, W™ Drummond ‘ . ° , 1806 
27. Sir Henry Halford : , . . ° 1806 
28. Sir Henry Englefield . . h . : 1808 
29. Lord Holland ‘ ‘ e , : . 1808 
30. The Earl of Aberdeen . 2 e * ‘ 1808 
31. Charles * 

82. Charles Vaughan : . ° ° . 1809 
33. Humphrey Davy . . . . ° , 1809 
84. Rev. Dt Bonney . . 8 ‘ , . 1810 
35. Vacant. 





Bushey Rectory, Watford, Herts. 

[ The Literary Club was suggested by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds to Dr, Samuel Johnson, and established in 1764, 
the earlier members being the two originators, Edmund 
Burke, Dr. Nugent, Beauclerk, Langton, Goldsmith, Mr. 
Chamier, and Sir John Hawkins, There is much about 
this famed Club in Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson, by 
Croker. - Consult also Timbs’s Clubs of London, and 
Burke’s Patrician, iv. 350.—Ep. } 

OXONIENSIS, 


Curious Errect or LiegntnNine.— 

“ This day the Lord Bishop of Ely (Andrewes), a pre- 
late of great piety and holiness, related to me a wonderful 
thing. He said he had received the account from many 
hands, but chiefly from the Lord Bishop of Wells (Still), 

* Can the gaps of Nos. 15 and 31 be supplied by any 
reader of “N. & Q.”? 
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| lately dead, who was succeeded by the Lord Montacute, 


that in the city of Wells, about fifteen years ago, ong 
summer’s day, while the people were at divine service ip 
the Cathedral church, they heard as it thundered two or 
three claps above measure dreadful, so that the whole 
congregation, affected alike, threw themselves on their 
knees at this terrifying sound. It appeared the lightning 
fell at the same time, but without harm to any one, §o 
far, then, there was nothing but what is common in the 
like cases, The wonderful part was this, which aften 
wards was taken notice of by many, that the marks of a 
cross were found to have been imprinted on the bodies of 
those who were then present at divine service in the 
Cathedral. The Bishop of Wells told my Lord of Ely 
that his wife, a woman of uncommon probity, came to 
him and informed him, as of a great miracle, that she 
had then the mark of a cross impressed upon her body, 
Which tale, when the Bishop treated as absurd, his wit 
exposed the part, and gave him ocular proof. He after. 
wards observed that he had upon himself, on his arm, as 
I take it, the plainest mark of as. Others had iton 
the shoulder, the breast, the back, or other parts, This 
account that great man my Lord of Ely gave me in such 
a manner as forbade me even to doubt of its truth.” 
Passage from the Adversaria of Isaac Casaubon, 
written while in England about the year 1610- 
11, quoted by Bishop Warburton in his Julia, 
p. 119. E. HA, 


Fry-tear Scrirspiives.—The following occur, 
in an old handwriting, on The Legacy of Joln 
Wilmer, Citizen and late Merchant of Londm, 
humbly offered to the Lords and Commons of Eng- 
land, London, 1692 : — 

“ John Dreidon’s Character of the Lord Chancellor Finch, 

“ At the bar abusive, on the bench unable; 

Knave on the woolsack, fop at councill-table.” 
“ 4 Lampoun made upon throwing out the Bill of 
Exclusion. 

“ Old Rowly was there to sollicit the cause, 
Agt his owne life, religion, and lawes ; 
The old Hamden and Birch 
Did veryly think to settle the church : 
They may vote, and vote, and vote on still, 
The Bpps, the Bpps have thrown out the bill.” 

In the margin “The kinge” is written, as the 
explanation of “ Old Rowly.” 

Vilmer indicted the Duke of York as a popish 
recusant; was sent to the Tower on a charge of high 
treason ; released on heavy recognizances ; retired 
into Holland ; joined the expedition of the Prince 
of Orange; and published “these papers ” in the 
prospect of ending his days in Jamaica. _ 

S. W. Ri 
Beccles. 


Trapes Unions A CENTURY AND A HAtr AG0.— 
The annexed extract from the Historical Register, 
published annually at the expense of the Sun Fir 
Office, deserves reproduction in the pages @ 
“NL. & Q.":— 

“ Feb. 4, 1718. A proclamation was published agains 
unlawful Clubs, Combinations, &c., Reciting that whereas 
complaint had been made to the Government that great 
numbers of Woolcombers and Weavers in several parts 
of the Kingdom had lately formed themselves into law- 
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Jess Clubs and Societies, which had illegally presumed to 
use a Common Seal, and to act as Bodies Corporate, by 
making and unlawfully conspiring to execute certain 
Bylaws or Orders, whereby they pretend to determine 
who had a right to the Trade, what and how many 
Apprentices and Journeymen each man should keep at 
once, together with the prices of all their Manufactures, 
and the manner and materials of which they should be 
wrought ; and that, when many of the said Conspirators 
wanted work, because their Masters would not submit 
to such pretended Orders and unreasonable Demands, 
they fed them with Money, till they could again get em- 
ployment, in order to oblige their Masters to employ 
them for want of other hands; and that the said Clubs 
by their great numbers, and their correspondence in 
several of the trading Towns of the Kingdom, became 
dangerous to the publick peace, especially in the Counties 
of Devon and Somerset; where many Riots had been 
committed, private Houses broken open, the Subjects 
assaulted, wounded, and put in peril of their lives, creat 
Quantities of Woollen Goods cut and spoilt, Prisoners 
set at Liberty by Force; and that the Rioters refused to 
disperse, notwithstanding the reading of the Proclamation 
required by the late Riot Act. For these causes this 
Proclamation enjoined the putting the said Riot Act, and 
another Act made in the Reign of Edward VI. (intitled 
‘The Bill of Conspiracy of the Victuallers and Crafts- 
men,”) in Execution against all such as should unlawfully 
confederate and combine for the purposes above men- 
tion'd, in particular, or for any other illegal Purposes, 

contrary to the Tenour of the aforesaid Acts.” 
5. BP. V¥. 
Ax orp Provers.—In reading John Done’s 
Polydoron, or a Miscellanea of Morall. Philoso- 
phicall, and Theologicall Sentences, 1631, I come 
upon the following curious “old English pro- 

verbe ” at p. 44: — ; 

“T stout, and thou stout, 
Who shall carry the dirt out ? ” 


Not remembering these vernacular lines elsewhere, 
] venture to submit them for preservation in 
“N.&Q J. O. HALLIwett. 


Nourrmxe on Hoty-roop Day, Sepremper 14, 
In the old play Grim, the Collier ( Charcoal Burner) 
of Croydon, ave the following lines: — 

“ This day is called Holy-rood day, 

And all the youth are now a nutting gone.” 
And in the Clavis Calendaria it is said the Eton 
boys had a holy day to gather nuts, part of which 
they were to present to their masters, and they 
were also to write Latin verses in autumn. Are 
these customs kept up at the present time ? 

A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

= + ome Raa , — 

PAPAL ARMY IN 1867.— The Roman pontiff’s 
y at this time does not number more than 
wo men, with 8 generals and 584 officers, 
Se 410 are Italians, 106 French, 40 Swiss, 
«German, 6 Belgian, 4 Irish, 2 Dutch. 2 Spani 

, gian, sh, 2 Dutch, 2 Spanis 
and 2 Poles, aw.” 

Malta. 





Queries. 


ABJURATION.— 

“ When abjuration was in-use in this land, the state 
and law was satisfied if the abjuror came to the seaside, 
and waded into the sea, when windes and tydes re- 
sisted,” 

Cowel in his Interpreter explains abjuration as 
a kind of self-banishment or forswearing the 
realm upon taking sanctuary after the commis- 
sion of felony, but does not mention the ceremony 
of wading into the sea. I shall feel much obliged 
to any of your correspondents for reference to 
works where the form of abjuration is given fully. 
Cowel says it was done away by 21 Jac. I. c. 28. 

CPt. 


Anonymovs Irisu Booxs.—I should be glad to 
be informed of the names of the authors of the 
following works relating to Ireland : — 

“ A Modest Apology, occasioned by the Importunity 
of the Bishop of Derrie, who presseth for an Answer to 
a Query, stated by Himself, in his second Admonition ; 
concerning joyning in the Publick Worship established 
by Law, &c. By a Minister of the Gospel, at the Desire 
of some Presbyterian Dissenters. 12mo, printed in the 
year 1701.” 180 pages. 

The Bishop of Derry appears to have been Dr. 
King, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. The 
second work is entitled : — 

“ Letters from an Armenian in Ireland to his Friends 
at Trebisond, &c. Translated in the year 1756. 8vo. 
London, 1757.” 

This latter is rather a curious work, giving a 
satirical account of the Irish Houses of Lords and 
Commons, the University, the bench of bishops, 
the judges, &c. At p. 137, a visit to the Lakes 
of Killarney appears to be described; and at 
p. 98, the then prevailing evils of the system of 
middlemen are given as follows : — 

“ The lord is a poor tyrant, and the peasant a poor 
slave. The lord seldom parcels out his land among the 
cultivators of it: his ample estate is divided into a few 
parts, and hired by a few who are puny lords, and servile 
imitators of him; each of these subdivides his part, and 
sets it to as many more; all these have a profit from it, 
proportionable to their degrees of subordination and 
quantities of land; at last, it is broken into small por- 
tions among the poor peasants, whose sweat is to support 
the idleness perhaps of twenty superiors, while all the 
poor remains of their labour hardly yeald bread for 
themselves.” 

Ev. Pu. SHIRLEY. 

Lower Eatington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Lorp Byron.— Can any of your readers inform 
me what was Lord Byron’s bathing costume ? for 
it appears, from Trelawny’s Recollections of the 
last Days of Shelley and Ryron, that it was not 
until after Byron’s death that Trelawny discovered 
the cause of his lameness, although he had swum 
in his company almost daily for a period of two 
years. Thus, on p. 224, he says: — 
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“T uncovered the pilgrim’s feet, and was answered— | 


the great mystery was solved. Both his feet were clubbed, 


and his legs withered to the knee.” 

While, on p. 131, he speaks of his undressing 
before him, after they had committed Shelley to 
his funeral pyre. Byron says: — 

“ How far out do you think they were when their boat 
sunk? If you don’t wish to be put into the furnace, you 
had better not try—you are not in condition. He 
stripped and went into the water, and so did I and my 
companion. Before we got a mile out Byron was sick, 
and persuaded to return to the shore. My companion, 
too, was seized with cramp, and reached the land by my 


aid,” 
A.C. R. 


Cat o’ Nine Tarrs.— Where can I find the 
origin of this term, as well as the earliest use 
of this instrument of punishment? In James's 
Military Dictionary, the cat, &c. is described as 
“ A whip with nine knotted cords, with which the 
British soldiers and sailors are punished. Some- 
times it has only five cords.” 

As there appears to be some uncertainty about 
the number of cords, or tails attached to this whip, 
it may be a question whether, like its namesake 
the animal, it did not originally commence by 
having only one tail, and in course of time or 
fashion increase to nine, the number of lives pro- 
verbially allotted to our domestic friend “ Pussy.” 

According to the Talmudists (Maccoth, iii. 10) 
the Jews, in carrying out their sentences of 
scourges, employed for that purpose a whip which 
had three lashes (Jahn’s Arch. Biblica, p. 287), 
and it is stated in the Merlinus Liberatus, or John 
Partridge’s Almanack for 1692, that in “ May, 1685, 
Dr. Oates was whipt,” and “ had 2256 lashes with 
a whip of siz thongs knotted, which amounts to 
13536 stripes.” Sir John Vanbrugh, moreover, in 
the prologue to his play of the False Friend 
(written a.p. 1702), alludes to this scourge in 
these words : — 

“You dread reformers of an injurious age, 
You awful cat o’ nine tails of the stage.” 

It may therefore interest your readers, as well 
as myself, to ascertain, if possible, the probable 
history and introduction into this country of the 
“ cat o' nine tails.” Mr.Grorer Aveustus Sata 
may perhaps kindly. help us out of this difficulty, 
as the following passage occurs in his work of 
Waterloo to the Peninsula, vol. i. 


119: “A 


Dutch king, they say, introduced the cat-o’-nine- | 


tails in the British army; ere the 
coming, the scourge had three thongs.” 
Artuvr Hovrton. 

Conservative Club. 


Corpert, Brsnor or Ropkz, iv France.—The 
bishop of the ancient see of Rodéz, in Guienne, at 
the period of the fiftst French revolution, was 
Mgr. Colbert, who was nominated to that 


Nassauer’s | 


| consecrated on the 22nd of the same month. 
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bishopric by King Louis XVI, confirmed at 
Rome by Pope Pius VI. on April 2, 1781, and 
He 
was one of those French prelates who refused to 
resign their sees in obedience to the Concordat of 
1801; and he signed the protests against that 
measure, along with the other “ évéques anti. 
concordataires”’ of the church of France then jp 
exile in 1804. His death occurred in London, 
during the emigration. 

In the Bibliotheque Sacrée of Richard and Gi 
rand (edit. 1827, tom. xxix. p. 116), and also in 
La France Ecclésiastique, his name is given 
follows: “64, N. de Seignelay-( ‘olbert de Gast. 
le-Hill, né en 1736”; while in the Notizie per 
Tanno 1786 (et seqg.), published by authority at 
Rome, he is entered as “ Segeleo Colbert de Cas. 
tlehill, nato nella Diocest di Muray, in Scozia, nel 
1737.” My query, therefore, refers to his plam 
of birth as well as date of death: for he appears 
to have been, undoubtedly, a native of Scotland, 
and apparently born at Castlehill (not “ Gast-le 
hill,” an evident misprint or error), which is th 
name of a place near enc and in the dioces 
of Murray, or Moray. It would be interesting t 
ascertain the particulars of the ecclesiastical career 
of this Scoto-French bishop; but there is some 
obscurity as to his Christian name, which makes 
his affiliation difficult: though there can hardly 
be a doubt as to his having belonged to the well- 
known family of Colbert, Marquis de Seignelay, 
the celebrated finance minister of Louis XIV, 
The family of Colbert certainly claimed a remote 
Scottish descent, though on doubtful grounds; 
still this will not account for the Bishop of Rodis 
having been “born in the diocese of Muray, ia 
Scotland,” as stated above: and this fact is given 
with such precision, that there are hardly grounés 
sufficient for doubting its correctness. A. S.A. 

Allahabad. 








Fuiier’s “ Hory War.” —Can any of th 
readers of “ N. & Q.” furnish facts relative to the 
name, residence, or profession of the author of the 
following lines, which I find written in a very 
scarce volume of Dr. Thomas Fuller's, i. ¢. 
Historie of the Holy Warre, second edition, sold 
by J. Williams at the sign of the Greyhoundit 
Paul’s Churchyard, 1640? Any information upd 
the subject will greatly oblige. It begins thus:- 


“ On the Title and Author. 


“ Shall warr, the ofspring of rebellious pryde, 
Disturber of heuens peace, be glorifyed 
With a sacred epithite ? tis a iarr 
That it should have the tearme of Holy Warr; 
It is not surely meant the very thing 
Is holy, but the holy cause doth bring 
A holy stile to a distructive game. 
A Turk may haue an honorable name ! 
Yet warr is not unlawful though it kill, 
The Circumstance doth make it good or ill; 
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———— 
But howsoer the cause or matter bee, 
The pithie lynes and witt doe render thee, 
Yet pryde and envie strugle what they can, 
Fuller, the holy, wise and learned man. 
, “Signed R. H.” 
W. WINTERS. 

Churchyard, Waltham Abbey. 

IntsH PartramEnt, 1446.—I should feel much 
obliged by any of your correspondents informing 
me where a list of the members of the Irish Par- 
liament, called in 1446, can be seen. 

ANGLO-NORMAN. 


Oarn or Breap AND SALt.— 
“ Bethink how 3e sware by the salt and the bread.” 
Ballad of Christie's Will. 

“ He took bread and salt, by this light, that he would 
never open his lips.”"—-Old Dramatist. 

What is known of the origin and precise mean- 
ing of this rite? This question was asked in 
Blackwood’ s Magazine (vol. i. p. 236), but it has 
not met with any reply. I may be allowed to 
transcribe the following, which may be interest- 
ing to the readers of “N. & Q.”: — 

“In the Records of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
Sept. 20, 1586, the following account is given of an oath 
required from Scots merchants trading to the Baltic, 
when they passed the Sound : — 

‘Certan merchants passing to Danskerne, and cuming 
neir elsinnure, chusing out ane quhen they accompted for 
the payment of the toill of the goods, And that deposi- 
tion of ane othe in forme following, viz. Thei present and 
offer breid and salt to the deponer of the othe, whereon 
he layis his hand, and deponis his conscience, and 
sweiris, 

J. MANUEL. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lorp Rany’s Dragoons, Etc. — What regi- 
ments were the following: Lord Raby’s Dragoons ; 
Brigadier Ross's Dragoons; and Murray’s Foot ? 
They were engaged in Flanders 1702-4, but do 
not appear to have any representative in our pre- 
sent army. SEBASTIAN. 


SEALY Famriy. — Can any of your correspond- 
ents give me any information, or refer me to some 
source whence such information can be obtained, 


relating to the family of Sealy? Firstly, as to 


the origin or derivation of the name, whether 


Norman or Anglo-Saxon. Secondly, as to the 
distinction of the three different ways of spelling 
the name— Sealy, Seely, or Seeley. Thirdly, as 
to what is known historically of “Sir Benet 
Seely,” mentioned in the last Act of Richard II. 
as concerned in a rebellion at Oxford. 

Watrer Epernton, Jun. 

Sirver Mrpar or toe Mersty Bowmen. — 
In Gore’s General Advertiser of July 16, 1795, are 
these words : — . 

“On Thursday, the 2nd instant, the Mersey Bowmen 
held their annual meeting, when the silver medal was 
shot for, at one hundred yards, and won by William 
Nicholson, Esq., of Braze-nose College, Oxford.” 





Can you inform me who now possesses this 
silver medal ? BowMaN. 

SKELETONS AT WALTHAM AnBpEy.—In the 
month of June some workmen engaged in exca- 
vating for the basement of a building to be erected 
on the east side of the Harp Inn, Waltham Abbey. 
disclosed several human skeletons, some of which 
were buried in so peculiar a manner that I wish 
to know if any of your readers can give the pro- 


| bable reasons for such mode of sepulture. 


The massive foundations of the south boundary 


| wall of the abbey grounds abutting on the main 


road were laid bare and shewed that the Harp 
Inn and the buildings just taken down were 
within the boundary of the ancient cemetery be- 
longing to the abbey, the remainder still forming 
the churchyard. The buildings recently taken 
down, it is believed, were standing for more than 
two hundred years, and covered the ground where 
these remains were buried. About six feet from 
the foundations of the south wall, at the depth of 
about seven feet in the native soil, a workman 
turned up adagger-blade about seven inches long, 
slightly curved, the thickest part of the blade being 
at the inner edge. This blade was subsequently 
broken and lost. On removing the earth just below 
the same spot a perfect skeleton was uncovered, 
lying nearly due east and west. It was surrounded 
with lime, retaining its whiteness and friableness. 
About twenty feet from this spot, towards the 
abbey, a new well has been dug. When about 


| six feet six inches deep the workmen came upon 


three stakes, when, proceeding cautiously, they 
discovered that these stakes had been driven 


| through three bodies which were lying almost 


entirely within the circumference of the well, the 
heads towards the north-west. The bodies were 
buried something in the form of an open letter V ; 
t. e. two heads just out of the circle of the well, 
and the third in the position of the angle of the V, 
the limbs of the two inclining in towards the 
centre body. Two of the stakes were rough un- 
hewn pieces of oak about four inches in diameter, 
with the bark on; the other was a piece of wood 
about three inches by two inches, sawn square, all 
well pointed. The lower parts of the stakes that 
had been driven through the bodies into the 
clayey soil were sound, while the upper parts were 
decayed. The ground where these three bodies 
were found appeared to have once been a made 
path or road through the cemetery towards the 
south entrance of the abbeychurch. Otherskeletons 
were also found beneath the site of the demolished 
buildings, and within the boundary wall; but 
there were no traces of coffins or anything to in- 
dicate the period of interment. 
EpmvunD LITILER. 
Rendlesham Road, Clapton. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Smrrusontan InstrtuT1Ion.— What is the cha- 
racter of the society which I believe exists under 
this designation at Washington, in the United 
States, and who was the founder? Was he an 
Englishman ? and if so, was he one of the Smith- 
sons of Stanwick, in Yorkshire ? EK. H, A. 


(James Smithson, the founder of the Institution bear- 


ing his name, claimed to be of noble descent, and in his 
will declares himself “the son of Hugh, first Duke of North- 
umberland, and Elizabeth, heiress of the Hungerfords 
of Audley and niece of Charles the Proud, Duke of Somer- 
set.” He resided in Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, on 
the 23rd of October, 1826, the date of his last will and 
testament, in which he bequeathed the whole of his pro- 
perty “to found at Washington, under the name of the 
Institution, an establishment for the in- 
Smith- 


Smithsonian 
crease and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
son died in 1829, and the amount of the property of 


which the American government became the trustee was | 
The Institution was organised by Act of | 


about 100,000/, 
Congress in April, 1846, 
pointed secretary, who submitted to the board a “ pro- 


Prof. Joseph Henry was ap- 


gramme of organisation,” which was adopted. 
increase of knowledge, he suggested that men of talent 
and erudition should be afforded the means of conducting 
scientific researches, and stimulated to exertion through 
the facilities of publication and occasional compensation. 


The correspondence of this Institution with all quarters | 


of the globe is vast and constantly increasing. The 


museum and library have both been organised as har- | 


monious parts of the general system, being mainly con- 
fined to such objects and publications as are best adapted 
to promote the special aims of the Institution. ] 


Samvet Wrieut alias Para Wrieut.—In 
an heraldic collection in the possession of a friend, 
at La Sarraz (Vaud), I find the following arms: 
Sable, three unicorns’ heads, erased, proper, 
2and1. Ona chevron argent, three spear heads, 
proper. Motto: “ Virtutis Honor Premium.” 
Beneath the arms is engraved, “Samuel Wright.” 
What were the arms of Papal Wright, whose 
name has so often figured in “N. & Q.”? By the 
bye, the present representatives of Mr. Wright’s 
Carter Lane congregation (Unity Church, Isling- 
ton,) assert that he was a D.D. Can this be 
proved ? His lineal descendants know nothing of 
this degree. Was Mr. Wright the author of any 
works, religious or otherwise ? S. J 

[Samuel Wright was born on 30th January, 1682. He 
was the eldest son of James Wright, a nonconformist 
minister at Retford, co. Nottingham. He studied philo- 
sophy and theology at an academicai institution at Atter- 
cliff, under the Rev. Timothy Jollie. During his settle- 
ment at Carter Lane, Mr. Wright received a diploma 
from one of the Scottish universities, 
in April, 1746, aged sixty-four, and was buried in the 


For the | 


Dr. Wright died | 


| south aisle of the church of Stoke Newington, where is, 

| long Latin inscription to his memory by Dr. Hughes, 

His works consist of about forty sermons, and sever 
treatises; but these have never been collectively pub- 
lished. See Mr. John Hoppus’s account ef the author 
prefixed to Dr. Wright’s Sermon at the opening of the 
place for worship in Carter Lane, 8vo, 1825. Consult aly 
“N. & Q..” 1S. i, 454; 24 S, iv, 231.] 


ARMs OF THE Founpiine Hosprtat: Wir, 
Hoeartn, Lxyy. 1747. —In the collection allude 
to in the note on “Samuel Wright” (supra), | 
find an engraved card with the above title. The 
arms are: —In the middle of a shield azure an 
vert [? earth and heaven], a naked infant recum- 
bent, with its dexter arm stretched forth. Th 
child holds something round, probably an apple 
? Eve’s apple |, but the object is not distinct, 
The supporters are two female figures: the der- 
ter is “ Britannia,” with a cap of liberty; th 
sinister figure is “Nature.” That there mayb 
no mistake, and to prevent either of the ladia 
being mistaken for the goddess of Reason, their 
names are inscribed above their heads! The crest 
isalamb. A note says: — 

“ These arms are to be altered by the desire of th 
Committee: a wolf in fleecy hosiery is to be substitute 
for the lamb, and the supporters are to be taka 
away”! 

I do not find the above bit of irony in my ed- 
tion of Hogarth. The plate has evidently bes 
etched by the artist himself. There is no mi 
taking the calligraphy. The card is what i 
known in the trade as “limp card-board.” §. J. 

[ The first sketch of arms for the Foundling Hospital 
by William Hogarth, inv. 1747, is thus described in his 
Works by Nichols and Steevens (ii. 266) :—* Over the 
crest and supporters is written—A Lamb—Nature—Brit- 
In the shield is a naked infant: the motto 
‘Hetr.’ This is an accurate fac-simile from a drawing 
with a pen and ink by Hogarth. Published as the Ac 
directs, July 31, 1781, by R. Livesay, at Mrs. Hogarth’, 
The original is in the collection of th 


tannia, 


Leicester Fields. 
Marquis of Exeter.” ] 


GrnERosvs. — Will you kindly give me the 
correct meaning of the word generosus in ani 
quisitio p. m. of 1500? Does it imply a higher ot 
lower position than an “ esquire” ? B, A. 

[Spelman appears to have regarded generosus, in th 
strict sense of the word, as decidedly inferior to armge 
or “esquire.” “ Generosos enim simpliciter dicimas 
quibus nulla clarior accessit additio, ut armigeri, militis, 
&e. He at the same time takes care to point out thi 
the term generosus, in a less restricted sense, was appl 
cable to anyone of noble rank, even the highest (Gh 
sarium). Jacob (Law Dictionary) farther states, tha: 
“ under the denomination of Gentlen-en, are compris 
all above Yeomen; whereby noblemen are truly called 
Gentlemen (Smith, De Rep. Ang., lib. i. ¢. 20, 21). 4 
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Gentleman is generally defined to be one who, without 
any title, bears a coat of arms, or whose ancestors have 
been freemen ; and by the coat that a Gentleman giveth, 


he is known to be, or not to be, descended from those of 


his name that lived many hundred years since.” } 


“Pretty Potty Ottver.”’— Among some old 
music, in the house of an ancient Scotch family, 
was lately found a beautiful air in MS., with 
“Pretty Polly Oliver, 1745,” written over it. 
Can any information be given as to the air and 
the name? Was “ Polly Oliver” a loyal heroine, 
and adherent of the Stuarts, at that time ? 

L. M. M. R. 


entitled “ Polly Oliver's Ramble,” which may probably 
be in print in Seven Dials. It commences thus: — 

“ As pretty Polly Oliver lay musing in bed, 

A comical fancy came into her head : 
Nor father nor mother shall make me false prove, 
I'll list for a soldier, and follow my love.” 
The old song on the Pretender, beginning — 
“ As Perkin one morning lay musing in bed, 

The thought of three kingdoms ran much in his head,"— 
appears to be a parody on it. See Chappell’s Popular 
Music of the Olden Time, where, at p- 676, will be found 
the music of it. ] 

Eveyrxe Mass.—Can you kindly explain the 
allusion to “Eyening mass” in Romeo and Juliet, 
Act IV. Sc.1? Was the term used popularly 
of any evening service of the church of England 
before the Reformation, or is it a mistake of 
Shakspeare’s ? Hh % 4 

[Juliet means Vespers. “ Masses,” as Fynes Moryson 
observes, “are only sung in the morning, and when the 
fasting.” likewise, in The Boke of 
Thenseygnemente and Techynge that the Knyght of the 
Toure made to his Daughters, translated and printed by 
Caxton: “ And they of the parysshe told the preest that 
it was past none, and therfor he durst not synge masse, 


priests ar So, 


andso they hadde no masse that daye.”— Ritson. ] 


Replies. 


THE IRISH HARP.* 
(3° S, xii. 141.) 

The paths of civilisation and progress have ever 
le d from the East, and as Ireland unfortunately 
laid at the extreme West, they reached her the last. 
The Danes, or Easterlings as they were termed, 
who invaded and subdued Ireland, first brought 
the slightest knowledge of civilization to her pre- 
viously secluded shores. They built the maritime 
towns of Limerick, Waterford, and Dublin: they 
pursued commerce, they coined money, and by their 
thorough consistency of character they stamped the 


* Continued from p. 211. 


| 


word sterling upon all the languages of Europe. 


| And it was these Scandinavian settlers, who, inhe- 


riting the old Northern blood, living in stone-built 
towns, better armed and better organised than 
the natives, offered the only really formidable re- 
sistance to the Cambro-Norman Earl that invaded 
and conquered Ireland for the King of England. 
Sir William Petty, writing in 1675, says these 
words, which are strictly true, and I defy any one 


to contradict them : — 


“There is at this day no monument or real argument 
that, when the Irish were first invaded, they had any 
stone housing at all, any money, any foreign trade, nor 


| any learning but the legends of the saints, psalters, mis- 
[* Pretty Polly Oliver” is the tune of an old ballad, | 


sals, rituals, &c., nor geometry, astronomy, anatomy, 
architecture, engineery, painting, carving, nor any kind 


| of manufacture, nor the least use of navigation, or the 


| seen in Ireland. 


art military.” 

There were afew stone churches and round towers 
built by Irishmen, who were travelled ecclesias- 
tics in Ireland, before the time of the Norman 
invasion. St. Malachy O’Morgair, who died in 
1148, built a stone oratory at Bangor, in the 
county of Down—the first, or one of the first, ever 
i Mabillon, speaking of it, says 
that a building of the same material had been 
heretofore “ nusquam in Hibernia visum.” From 
what glimpes we may see of Ireland in St. Ber- 


| nard's Life of St. Malachy, we know that it was 


| recorded in the Annals of Ulster. 


just then in a state of profound barbarism. St. 
Malachy, visiting Connaught, found the people 
more barbarous than any he had ever seen else- 
where, being Christians only in name, but in 
reality Heathens and beasts rather than men. 
And when preaching his funeral sermon, St. Ber- 
nard says : — 

“This good man, though born in Ireland, where the 
people are barbarous, yet savoured no more of barbarism 
than the fishes do of the salt of the sea,” * 


Primate Gelasius made a lime-kiln at Armagh 
in 1145, afd it was considered to be so extraor- 
dinary and remarkable an event as to be specially 
As late as the 
sixteenth century, Con O'Neill cursed any of his 
posterity that would speak English, sow corn, 
or build a house—the three first steps out of the 
gross barbarism in which they then lived. And 
when this King O'Neil, as he has been termed, 
just as we now-a-days speak of King Pepple, 
Poet Close’s patron, submitted to Henry VIIL, 
and was created Earl of Tyrone, he could not 
write his own name. Giraldus tells us that in his 
time the Irish were “Gens ex bestiis solum et 
bestialiter vivens.”” Con O'Neill would still have 
kept them in the pastoral state which the words 
of Giraldus imply they lived in in histime. In 
such a state they could scarcely fail to be brutish, 
for bread is the staff of civilisation as well as of 


* Vita 8S. Mala hia, by St. Bernard, Abbot of Clair- 


vaux. 
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life, though it be produced by ploughing without 
any harness save the tail of the unfortunate garron. 
For it must be remembered, when we are talking 
about the antiquity of the harp in Ireland, that 
the Supreme Council of Kilkenny, in 1646, when 
making articles of peace with the Duke of Or- 
mond, commissioner for the king, inserted this 
short sentence, “That the acts prohibiting plough- 
ing by horse-tails, and burning of oats in the straw, 
be re vealed.” 
Milton truly observes that this article— 





“more ridiculous than dangerous, declares in the Irish a 
disposition not only sottish but indocile, and averse to all 
civility and amendment; that all hopes of reformation 
of that people were forbidden by their rejecting the in- 
genuity of other nations to improve and wax more civil 
by a civilising conquest, and preferring their own ab- 
surd and savage customs before the most convincing 
evidence of reason and demonstration.” 


How, it may be asked, did the Irish then live ? | 


All the Irish chiefs, at least in the North, where 
they were farthest from English teaching and 
influence, lived in crannogs, or islands in lakes and 
bogs. They are plainly to be seen in the old MS. 
maps of Ulster preserved in the State Paper 
Office. And all through the Irish State Papers 
of the sixteenth century, the name by which an 
Irish fortification is spoken of, is a lough, or an 
island. These crannogs were used as fortifications 
so late as the Rebellion of 1641, and as places of 
refuge from the laws and for illicit distillation, 
down almost to our own time. The very same 
kind of dwellings that were inhabited in the 
Swiss lakes in prehistoric ages, before mankind 
knew the use of metals, were lived in by the 
Irish chieftains down to the seventeenth century of 
our era. 

If we take up at random any part of the Annals 
of the Four Masters, we see at once why the Irish 
chieftains hid themselves, like water-rats, in holes, 
in islands of lakes and bogs. 
internecine wars, conducted with circumstances of 
horrible barbarity, seems to have been the normal 
state of the country. At the first appearance of 
a plundering incursion, the chief fled to his island, 
the ecclesiastic with his sacred valuables ascended 
the round tower, and there they remained till 
the sudden danger had passed away. The mys- 
tery, which has long been held over these curious 
buildings, vanishes at once when we consider the 
state of the country. Well might one of the old 
sayings of the French people be, “ Zi plus sauvage 
sont en Iriande.” 

Mr. O’CavanaGu takes it upon him to say that 
many of the Irish minstrels “as late as the seven- 
teenth century occupied stately castles”; and 
“the legal records of that period show that the 
annual rental of one of this class was equivalent 


* Crapelet, Proverbes et dictons populaires au X1IIe 
Siécle, p. 8. 
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Bloodthirsty, cruel, | 






to 50007. of our present money.” Now, if he means 
the seventeenth century A.M., I can only reply 
that I know nothing whatever of such extreme 
dates; but if he refers to the seventeenth century 
of our era, I want words to properly stigmatise so 
absurd a story. 

That the Irish were great musicians, and, among 
other things, invented the harp, is a complete 
fable, and cannot be believed by any person that 

| knows what the people, the wild Trish as they 
were termed, actually were. There were no towns, 
no artificers, no agriculture amongst them; they 
could not make a harp any more than they coul¢ 
build a house of stone, or coin a piece of money, 
There cannot be the slightest doubt that the harp 
came amongst them from the opposite side of the 

Channel, or perchance from Scandinavia. 
WILLIAM PINKERTOoy, 


( To be continued.) 


THE PALACE OF HOLYROOD HOUSE. 
(3°4 8. xii. 209.) 


| Mr. Prykertoy, in his article on the Irish harp, 
alluding to the Palace of Holyrood House, says :— 

“ They actually show among other shams the stains 
of Rizzio’s blood on the floor, though the building iz 
which that murder was committed was burned down as 
1650. Crowds of gaping common people come by excursion 
train every summer to see the apartments of Mary Queer 
of Scots ia building that was burned to the ground ly 
Cromwell's soldiery.” 

Now this is a very rash assertion, for that part 
of the building which contains the queen’s apart- 
ments, in one of which Rizzio was murdered, # 
still in existence. I refer to the following authori- 
ties : — 

1. Mr. Chambers, in his Domestic Annals of 
Scotland—a work distinguished for its minute 
accuracy—referring to the date of 1650, says 
(vol. ii. p. 204): — 

“ The Palace of Holyrood being then in the occupation 
of a party of the English troops, took fire, and was m 
great part destroyed. The most interesting portion o 
the building, the north-west tower, containing the apart 
ments of Queen Mary, were fortunately preserved, but the 
principal facade was laid in ruins; so that the general 
appearance was, on a restoration, much changed.” 


2. The volume published by the Bannatyne 
Club in 1827 has this paragraph, p. 186°: — 


“The Palace of Holyrood House was eventually de- 
stroyed by wilful or accidental fire, on 13 October, 1650, 
at a time when a body of Cromwell's soldiers were quar 
tered there, and (quoting a contemporary diarist, Andrew 
Nicol), ‘ the haill royal part of the Palace was put m4 
flame, and burnt to the ground in all the partes theresf 
except a lyteil.’ The small part which is here stated to 
have escaped the conflagration was the double tower @ 
the north-west, with the adjacent building, still Anon 
as Queen Mary's apartments.” 


3. See also Wilson's Edinburgh in the Oldea 
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Time, vol. ii. 
Edinburgh, p. 806. 

“The only apartments which are worth viewing are 
those possessed by the Duke of Hamilton, heritable 
keeper of the palace. In the second floor are Queen 
Mary's apartments, in one of which her bed still re- 


The latter says : — 


mains.” 

He then describes the position of the rooms, 
corresponding entirely with the historical accounts 
of the murder. 

This brings me to notice that Mr. PIvKERTON’s 
assertion involves the absurd supposition that 
when the palace was rebuilt in the reign of 
Charles II., Queen Mary’s apartments were made 
to answer their former appearance, in order to 
cram the public with the notion that they were 
the identical old rooms—an attempt which need 
only be mentioned to show its impracticability. A 
picture of the 5 as it existed before the fire, 
is given both by Mr. Chambers and by the Ban- 
natyne Club, where the tower in question is 
shown entirely coinciding with its present posi- 
tion and aspect.. That it is far older than the 
rest of the building is quite apparent to any one 
who looks at the actual building itself; and, in 
fact, that other part has obviously been designed 
so as to assimilate with it. 

Mr. Piyxerton, I must presume, has never 

rsonally inspected the building in question or its 
internal aparments; otherwise, I think, he would 
be satisfied of the hopelessness of any attempt to 
show that they have only existed since 1650. 
The rooms are still in the state described by 
Araot. ; 

As to the marks of Rizzio’s blood, I am aware 
that many poor enough jokes have been attempted 
about them, but I can see no improbability as 
to their being what they are said to be. Mr. 
Amot—by no means a credulous writer—seems 
not to discredit the statement. See foot-note to 
his work, p. 306. 

. Crowds of people undoubtedly come by excur- 
sion trains to Edinburgh, but that they do so for 
the special purpose of visiting these apartments, I 
use the freedom to question ; and I have no doubt 
that, on the whole, they are inspected more by 
Englishmen and foreigners than by Scots folks. ~ 
G. 
Edinburgh. 


EARL OF HOME. 
(3"4 S, xii. 129.) 


As Sp. has access to Surtees’ Durham, one 
might expect, from the reputation of that work, 
it should contain an accurate pedigree of the 
Dunbars. Te is quite right in “setting aside” 
Drummond's Noble Families, in which too much 
reliance is placed on tradition. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing outline may show how the family of 
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March (not Home, as might be inferred, which 
is merely a cadet, and never inherited a tithe 


| of their power) stocd in the estimation of Scot- 


tish antiquaries. Their greatness is pretty well 
known — not so their decay, and the degraded 
condition of their chief lineal representatives in 
the sixteenth century. Gospatric, or Cospatric 
(Comes Patricius) was undoubtedly (next to the 
Etheling and the Princess Margaret), the most 
illustrious of the Saxon refugees who came to 
Scotland after the Norman Conquest. He was at 
once the descendant of the princes of Northum- 
berland, and through his mother, of Ethelred, 
King of England. Appointed by the Conqueror 
Governor of Northumberland, he was in 1072 
deprived of his government under the pretext of 
having instigated the massacre of Robert Comyn, 
his predecessor, and the garrison of Durham, and 
was succeeded in it by another noble Saxon, 
Waltheof, whose tragic fate at Winchester is 
matter of history. Lord Hailes (Annals, vol. i. 
p. 20) thus describes Malcolm Canmohr’s grant to 
Gospatric: “ Donavit ei rex Dunbar, cum adja- 
centibus terris in Lodoneio, ut ex his, donec 
leetiora tempora redirent, se suosque procuraret.” 
From this period till the rise of the Douglasses 
under Bruce, the heads of this princely house 
held the foremost rank in Scotland. After that 
era, their vacillating policy, perhaps partly owing 
to the important situation of their great fortresses 
of Dunbar and Colbrandspath, the keys of the 
East Marches, hastened their downfall. George, 
the eleventh earl—* that illustrious traitor’’ who, 
in revenge for the slight put upon his daughter 
by David, Duke of Rothesay, her affianced spouse, 
leagued with the Percies against his country, and 
afterwards, siding with his cousin Henry IV. at 
Shrewsbury, helped to defeat both the Percy and 
the Douglas—was the most remarkable of the race. 
His herald is said to have borne the proud desig- 
nation of “ Shrewsbury,” in commemoration of the 
battle. He lived to a very great age; in fact he 
must have been an octogenarian, a singular longe- 
vity in that day.* Besides his own vast estates in 
the Merse, he, as grandson and heir general of the 
renowned Thomas Randolph, Earl of Moray, was 
Lord of Man and Annandale, and assumed the arms 
of Man, once (perhaps still) visible on the moul- 
dering ruins of Dunbar Castle. Though he was 
pardoned and restored by the Regent Albany in 
1409, at the cost it is said (in Z-rtracta ex Cron. 


* His epitaph, said to have been the earliest recorded 
in Scotland, is thus given in Extracta ex Cronicis Scocie, 
p. 254:— 

“This is the superscripcioun of George Dumbar, erle 
of Marches sepulture or toume in his College of Dumbar 
[ founded by himself in 1342]: Heir lyis erle George the 
britane to thir three Kingis that bair the Croun, wes of 
thair bluid and of thair kin, and hes governit this land 
within x\viii. zeiris space, and deit than the zeir of grace 
1416. Scotland, Ingland, and Denmark.” 
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Scoc. p. 214) of part of his estates bestowed on 
his rival the Earl of Douglas, and Walter Haly- 
burton, Lord of Dyrlton, Albany’s son-in-law, 
Earl George’s treason was never really forgiven ; 
and in the Parliament of Perth, August 7, 1454, 
his son and successor, George the twelfth earl, was 
harshly and unjustly forfeited by James I. the 
king offering him the earldom of Buchan and a 
ension of 400 marks to him and his son Patrick. 
he earldom certainly was rejected, but a pension 
was paid to the forfeited earl for some time. 
(Rymer, Fed. x. p. 618.) The family thence- 
forth passed out of history, and sunk to the com- 
paratively inferior position of Lairds of Kilcon- 
quhar in Fife, a barony held under the Archbishop 


of St. Andrews as superior, which tenure alone saved | 
it from forfeiture by James I. The last direct heir | 


male, Andrew Dunbar of Loch of Mochrum, Wig- 
tonshire, and Kilconquhar, died circ. 1568, and 
was succeeded in these estates by his four sisters 
and coheiresses, whose low marriages, divorces, 
and general depravity are strikingly referred to 
by Mr. Riddell (Tracts Legal and Historical, 
1835, pp- 190-4). Their story is not surpassed 
by any in Sir Bernard Burke’s Vicissitudes, and 
quite as authentic. 

Mr. Riddell (oc. cit.) says — 

“ There can be no doubt that, in this degraded line, so 
meanly married—supposing Margaret ” (the eldest sister) 
“to have left lawful descendants, which may be doubtful 
in every view—must now centre the senior and direct 
representation of confessedly the noblest and most ancient 
family in Scotland.” 


The Earls of Home descend from a younger son 
of the third or fourth Earl, and bear the white 
lion of Dunbar on a field vert, for a difference. 

There are several baronets of the name in 
Scotland, who trace their descent from the junior 
branch, which once held the earldom of Moray. 
One of these is styled “ of Mochrum,” the pro- 
perty, as was seen, of the direct and last heir male, 
and his four sisters in the sixteenth century. It con- 
fessedly descends of the Moray branch, and in the 

srson of a “ James Dunbar, Esq.” whose detailed 
Seapent is not given, is stated (Burke's Peerage) 
to have “had a charter under the Great Seal of 
the Lands and Barony of Mochrum in 1694,” in 
which year its baronetcy was created. There was 
an earlier baronetcy, “ Hannay of Mochrum,” in 
1630, seemingly but recently extinct, and it would 
therefore be interesting to know by what steps 
this /ater family of Dunbar, from the “ far North,” 
acquired that estate, and how both they and the 
Hannays took the same title? The respectable 
family of Spens, formerly of Lathallan, Fife, is said 
(Landed Gentry), but on the very questionable 
authority of Sir Robert Douglas, to be the heir 
of line of the Earls of March, in honour of which 
The Heraldic Illustrations dignifies them with the 
eight roses on a bordure, an important part of the 





frater suus, 


Dunbar shield. The “representation” is, however, 
apparently a moot point. 

f Sp. refers to Hailes (Annals, vol. iii. pp. 55-7), 
he will find a convincing refutation of the theory 
that the royal Stewarts are descended from 
“ Alden” (not Alan), the Dapifer or Steward of 
Earl Gospatric the fourth, and his son Earl Wal- 
deve. Is he not aware that Chalmers and Riddell 
long since proved that Walter Fitz-Alan, the first 
“High Steward,’ was the younger brother of 
William Fitz-Alan of Oswestry, head of a great 
Shropshire house, subsequently represented by the 
Earls of Arundel ? AneGLo-Scorrs, 

1. Was Dolphin the eldest son? Yes, 

2. Was Cospatrick the youngest? No. Waldeve 
was. Both these points are indirectly but clearly es 
tablished by that well-known and most important 
document, the Jnstrumentum Possessionum Ecclesia 
Glasguensis (circa 1118), where, in the list of the 
assize we find, Cospatricius frater Delphini, Walde 
Dolphin was probably disqualified 
for serving on this assize by the fact that the 
bishop claimed the patronage of his church of 
Dolphinton in Lanarkshire. 

5. Cospatrick appears to have been made an 
earl about 1157. In the Acta Parl. Scot. vol.i. 
P- 47, we find him described in the first columa 
»y his old designation of frater Delphini; but in 


| the second, there is a deed bearing the above date, 


wherein he appears as “ Gospat’ria Comes.” 
4. I should say “No,” from the position of 


| their names in the documents above referred to, 


5. Certainly not. Among the witnesses to 2 
confirmation by King William, we find both 
Comes Cospatrick and Alanus Dapifer Reais. 
(Act. Parl. Scot. vol. i. 65.) 

6. George, eleventh Earl of Dunbar, was never 
exactly forfeited. His father was, and of course 
the attainder extended to him. He was restored 
by the Regent Albany, but James I., on his re- 
turn to Scotland, refused to acknowledge the 
validity of this transaction. 

: GerorGe VERE IrvING. 


Earl Gospatrick was a Northumbrian chief, who, 
in 1072, obtained lands in the Merse and Lothian 
from Malcolm III. (Ceanmore), after being de- 
prived of his own territory by William the Con- 
queror. Gospatrick left three sons, Dolphia, 
Gospatrick, and Waldeve, who were witnesses t0 
the Inquisitio Davidis (1116, a.p.). Gospatrick 
succeeded to his father in his Scotch estates 
(Smith’s Bede, Ap. 20). Waldeve obtained large 
estates in Cumberland and Westmoreland. He 
was succeeded by his son Alan in those lands, who 
was succeeded by his nephew William. This 
William was son of Duncan (the bastard son of 
Ceanmore, who reigned from May to Nov. 1004, 


when he was killed by Maoelpeder, the Maormot 
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of Merns) by Ethreda, daughter of Gospatrick— the auspicious ’45; of dissipated habits, like his 


according to other authorities daughter of Wal- 
deve—who afterwards was surnamed Fitz-Duncan. 
He married Alice, the daughter and heiress of 
Robert de Romely, the Lord of Skipton, and by 
her had one son and three daughters. The son, 


who died under age, was called “the Boy of | 


Egremont.” His sisters, who survived, carried 
vast estates into three of the greatest families in 
England. William de Courtney married Ada, 
daughter of Earl Gospatrick, and obtained with 
her the lands of Home. Sera Walt. 


“THE CHEVALIER’S FAVOURITE.” 
(3"¢ S, xii. 164.) 

This little book was before brought to notice in 
“N. & Q.,” but I have nowhere seen any attempt 
to discover the author, or by whom and where 
the book was printed. On looking over The Lives 
of the Scottish Poets, 3 vols. 12mo, 1822, a com- 
pact little work, by the Society of Antient Scots 
(who were they?), I find a notice of Charles 
Salmon, a friend of Robert Ferguson, and by him 
considered “no unworthy rival in the court of 
the Muses,” but of whose history and productions 
little or nothing is known. That he was, how- 
ever, a staunch Jacobite, and poet laureate of the 
Royal Oak Club (a rallying point for the discon- 
tented followers of the Stuarts), we are told by 
his biographers; and further, that he composed a 
song called “The Royal Oak Tree,” which was 
sung on all their great occasions, and is, he says, 
to be found in “ an obscure collection of Jacobite 
songs, published by Robertson of the Horse 
Wynd, Edinburgh, but without the author's 
name,” 

In casting about for this literary curiosity, my 
suspicion fell upon The True Royalist : or, Cava- 
her's Favourite, which answers the leading re- 
quirements, a copy of which I am lucky enough 
to possess, and turning it up I find this Jacobite 
ode the first thing in it. My query hereupon is, 
did Salmon write or edit The True Royalist, and, 
finding his muse might get him into a scrape, 
secretiy print and circulate it among the members 
of his club? Salmon, according to my authority, 
is known to have issued proposals for “ Poems by 
a Printer,” which was his trade, but no such book 
is forthcoming. It is curious enough that, in the 
traitorous book of Royal Songs and Poems in 
question, there is a piece entitled “ England's 
New Psalm, by one Anderson, a Printer, put to 
death for printing K. James’ ‘ Manifesto.’” This 
would seem to strengthen my ascription of the 
book to Salmon, who would doubtless sympathise 
with a brother craftsman and Jacobite brought 
to grief, and warn him to take all precaution to 
avoid his fate while following his example. 

Salmon was a native of Edinburgh, born in 


poetical friend, unhappy in his fate too: for in 
one of his fits of intoxication the recruiting ser- 
geant took advantage of him, and the poor Jacobite 
poet, after battling with the Elector of Hanover, 
was shipped off to India to fight for the German 
Lairdie, and never more heard of. J. O. 
P.S. Hogg gives the ballad of the “ Royal 
Oak Tree,” but nowhere names Salmon as a 
contributor to his Collection, and dismisses our 
rare little book with the remark that the above- 


| mentioned and “ The Tree of Friendship” are to 
| be found in The True Royalist, printed privately 
| in A.D. 1779, nobody knows where. 


Salmon, it 
may be mentioned, was a compositor with Jack- 
son of Dumfries, and it is suggested that some of 
his poetry may be found in the Dumfries Weekly 


| Magazine. 


This little volume is scarce, but not so rare 
as your correspondent J. M. supposes. I pos- 
sess a copy (picked up at a stall some few years 
ago), and another was marked 1i/. lls. 6d. in 
Thorpe’s Catalogue for 1825. My copy corre- 
sponds in date and every particular (as far as I 
can learn) with that described in your pages ; but it 
has an important addition to the title, being called 
Tue True Loyatist; or, Chevalier’s Favourite. 
I described my copy in a little work entitled Fly 
Leaves, or Scraps and Sketches, Literary, Biblio- 
graphical, and Miscellaneous—a brochure which I 
put forth in 1854 and 1855 (First Series, p. 55) ; 
and at p. 41 of the same work I printed the 
ballad “ Mournful Melpomene.” Although this 
poetical effusion is said to have been “ written by 
Princess Elizabeth,” it is more probably the pro- 
duction of Thomas Deloney, the “ ballating silk 
weaver,” of whose style it has a wonderful smack. 

Epwakrp F. Rrpavtt. 

Your correspondent J. M., in the last paragraph 

of his communication, states that — 
“The only other copy (of the above-named work), ex- 
cepting the one in my possession, was sold many years 
since at the sale of Constable’s library in Edinburgh for 
1/. 8s.” 

I have before me a copy of this rare little 
book—whose title-page bears date 1779—which 
has been in its present owner's possession for 
about forty years, and it can be traced further 
back, so as to leave no doubt of its not being the 
one sold at Constable’s sale. But I am inclined 
to suppose that some pages are wanting in this 
copy, as the poem of * Mournful Melpomene,” 
referred to by your correspondent, is not to be 
found. The volume itself has no appearance of 
incompleteness, and the paging of the last leaf is 
138. Perhaps J. M. would be so kind as to men- 
tion what is the number of pages in his col- 
lection, and in what part of the book “ Mournful 
Melpomene” is to be found. ALAN FArRFORD. 
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Srrk Toomas Lucy anp Deer Sreartne (3"4 
8. xii. 181.)—I have read the interesting note of 
your correspondent, Mr. Knient, relating to Sir | 
Thomas Lucy’s prosecution for deer-stealing ; and 
as the scene of the offence lies in my immediate 
neighbourhood, I venture to offer a few remarks. 

This Sir Thomas Lucy must have been the 
grandson of the knight of that name who is 
said to have prosecuted Shakespeare, and who | 
succeeded to the family estates in 1605. His | 
grandfather married Joyce, daughter and heiress | 
of Thomas Acton of Sutton, in Worcestershire, 
which place is thus described in the recently pub- 
lished work of Mr. Shirley On Deer Parks : — 

* Sutton Park, in Tenbury, near Kyre, was the seat of 
the Actons in the reign of Henry IV., and afterwards 
passed to the Lucys of Charlcotte, in Warwickshire, It 
vccurs in Saxton’s map.” 

The defendant William Wall was of a family 
for many generations resident at Palmers, a tim- 


bered mansion in Rock parish, still a curious | 


eam of the architecture of that day, and 

their arms and monumental tablets yet remain in | 
the fine church of that parish. The other de- | 
fendants resided in the adjacent parish of Kinlet, 
within the county of Salop, and at Upper Arley, 
a short distance beyond, within the county of 
Stafford. 

Sousnet, in the parish of Mamil, now called 
Mamble, is the spot where the routes toward | 
Tenbury, from the defendants’ residences, con- 
verge, and would form a natural and convenient 
rendezvous for persons contemplating a raid on 
Sir Thomas Lucy's deer at Sutton. 

Assuming that Charlcotte was not a deer-park 
at that period, I can hardly think that Shake- | 
speare could have wandered so far from Stratford 
as to attack the deer in Sutton Park, more than 
forty miles distant; but it is an interesting fact to 
discover, on such undoubted authority as the bill 
and answer quoted by Mr. Kyieunt, that within 
the lifetime of Shakespeare the Lucy family 
were the prosecutors of those who attempted the 
misdemeanour of destroying deer in their park, 
whether the Charlcotte well-known story be truth 
or fiction. THos, E. WiInnIneTon. 

Two-racep Pictures (3 S. xi. 257, &.)— 
I have long been acquainted with two-faced pic- 
tures much more ingeniously constructed than 
any hitherto described in “ N. & Q.” These are 
made by cutting two pictures up into horizontal 
stripe, which slip one behind the other, and are 
worked by two cords behind the frame, each of 
which acts on that set of strips which forms one 
er The apparatus cannot be intelligibly 
described without figures, but its effect is almost 
magical. J.T. F. 

Mr. Haztirr’s Hanppoox, ete. (3** S. xii. 183.) 
I was ignorant of the existence of Mr. Cranwell’s 
Catalogue (1847, 8vo), till I had printed off arti- 


| verse. 


| line. 





cles “ Fulwell” and “ Howell.” Mr. Collier, in 
his Extracts from the Stationers’ Registers, 1849, 
and in his new edition of the Bridgewater Cata- 
logue, 1865, speaks of Fulwell’s Ars Adulandi, 
1576, as probably lost. In his Extracts (1849) 
he speaks in a similar manner of Howell's Sonets, 
&c. I have a partner in my ignorance of the 
T. C. C. Hand-list, 1847. 

May I ask this question? —What has the exist- 
ence or non-existence of Howell’s Sonets to do 
with his being called Apolloe’s Impe? He wrote 
two other volumes which are well known—The 
Arbor of Amitie, 1568, and Devises, 1581, both in 
Further, I may perhaps ask how far the 
T. C. C.Catalogue—a skeleton bit intended chiefly, 
I beg to apprehend, for the use of Cambridge 
men—can be admitted as evidence in this case, or 
applied for the purpose to which Mr. Corysr 
devotes it ? 

I must be allowed to postpone any reply to the 
other part of the note, as I am at a distance from 
books; but I may add, that it probably cannot 
be proved that H. Wykes printed no book later 
than 1569. The very edition of Heliodorus in 


| question may have appeared at a date subsequent 


to that to which his typographical labours have 


| been rather peremptorily restricted by your corre- 
| spondent. 


W. Carew Hazurtt, 

Bodmin. 

Orper or Baronets (3™ S. xii. 168.) —Sm 
Taomas E, Winnrineton will find King James's 
“Instructions” in Wotton’s English Baronetage 
(1741), vol. iv. p. 296. D.S. 

Dictionary or Customs (3 §, xii. 206.)— 
Mr. Dyer has undertaken a Herculean task; of 
course he may reject many local customs as being 
trivial; the difficulty will be, where to draw the 
Such a work, if complete, can only be 
national work; and I would seriously recommend 
to his notice the distribution of a printed circular 
asking for information; there is no village or 

arish, however small, that has not some pecu- 
fiarity that marks a local custom. H., R. A. 

Font Inscriptions (3" 8, xii. 207.) —The in- 
scription (No. 1) is evidently intended to be two 
lines rhyming together, though the rhyme is very 
imperfect. If W. C. B. could procure a correct 
rubbing, or copy of the letters, I have no doubt 
that the wording would be easily made out. At 
present the letters are evidently incorrect in the 


| first line; but the second is plain — 


“ Of your charity pray for them that this font made.” 
Thus it would read in modern spelling. I am 


| surprised at the assertion that No. 2 “may be 


taken in many ways, but in none very clearly”; 
for there can be no question that it is simply the 
first words of the “ Ave Maria,” or “Hail Mary,” 
and of course the remainder after “ benedicta tu” 
was “in mulieribus.” 
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“Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dominus tecum : benedicta 
ta in mulieribus, (et benedictus fructus ventris tui 


saad F.C. H 


Newark Font Inscription (3"¢ S. xii. 116,218.) 
It is somewhat surprising to me that, from the 
various readings given, the true reading does not 
appear to have been at once perceived. I cannot 
for a moment doubt what it ought to be, though I 
give no opinion as to what it is. It ought to be— 

“ Carne rei nati sunt hoc in fonte renati.” 

For observe, this makes excellent sense, and is at 
the same time a perfect hexameter; and not only 
so, but a perfect Leonine verse. It agrees with 
the reading proposed by J. T. F. in everything 
but the word Deo; but this, by his own explana- 
tion, is in a different character from the rest, and 
clearly does not properly belong to it, being very 
awkward and very much in the way. This also 
agrees with the “MS, copy shown by Verger,” 
with the mere difference of the word i, which, 
as J. T. F. says, was unaccountably overlooked. 
Observe, too, this agrees with the reading given 
in Stretchley’s History, by the mere change of 
Deo into in. It seems clear to me that this word 
Deo has been afterwards inserted, in a different 
character, and has ousted the word in, which 
really had claims to a place in the inscription. In 
any case, there should be no doubt as to what it 
ought to be. Water W. S«Keat. 

22, Regent Street, Cambridge. 

Wetts rin Cuvrcnes (3 8. xii. 132.) —There 
is a remarkable instance of an ancient well within 
the walls of the church at Marden, Herefordshire. 
It is situated near the west end of the nave, de- 
fended by circular stonework about ten inches in 
diameter, and inclosing a spring, supposed to arise 
from the spot in which the body of King Ethel- 
bert was first interred, and is called St. Ethelbert’s 
well. The church of Marden is a conspicuous 
object from the Shrewsbury and Hereford rail- 
way, and has recently undergone restoration. There 
is a pen and ink sketch of this curious well in the 
volume of Mr. T. Dineley’s MSS., now preparing 
for publication by the Camden Society. See also 
Duncumb’s History of Herefordshire, vol. ii. p- 157. 

There is a well within the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick, Dublin, a never-failing spring of cold 


water; and within the modern collegiate church of | 


St. Michael, near Tenbury, Worcestershire, built 
by Sir F. Ouseley, Bart., a well has been sunk to 
supply the magnificent font with pure water. 
Tuomas E. Wrinniverton, 
Wells near churches are very common in Italy, 
and are said to have been derived from the pagan 
tem oles, where plenty of water was a necessity for 
washing away the blood and ashes of the sacrifices. 
Wells ix churches seem rare, and a list of them 
would be very valuable. Permit me to begin by 
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referring to one in the excessively curious church 
at the top of Fiesole, in Tuscany. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

There is a remarkable well in Carlisle Cathedral, 
I think partially under one of the central pillars. 
I have — that the present dean has Nad it 
covered over for fear of it or the water in some 
way affecting the music, but I do not know the 
fact. 

Carlisle having been a border city, open to 
inroads of every description in earlier times, it 
seems not improbable that the inhabitants may 
have often fled to the cathedral for sanctuary, in 
which case a well of pure water within the sacred 
precincts would be of incalculable value to them. 


H. H. 


Eneuiso Carprnats (3" S, xii. 2, 71.) —In 
the lists of English cardinals given by F. C. H. 
and PINGATORIS, there is no mention of “ Adam,” 
styled by Murray in his Handbook, I know not 
on what authority, “Adam of Hertford.” His 
name does not appear in Stubbs’s Legistrum Sacrum 
Anglicanum, but I find in the Epitome Pontificum 
Romanorum et Cardinalium (by Onuphrius Pan- 
vinius, Venetiis, 1557,) that “Adam, Anglicus 
Episc. Londinensis ” was made Cardinal Priest by 
the title of S. Cecilia in September, 1378, during 
the pontificate of Urban VI. Ilis tomb, with re- 
( na sow effigy, is to be seen in the church of Sta. 
Cecilia in Trastevere at Rome; the inscription 
styles him “Adam, Anglus, Episcopatus Leon- 
dinensis (sic) perpetuus administrator.” On the 
tomb are three shields of arms, the centre being 
quarterly France and England, and those on each 
side bearing on a cross an eagle displayed. Was 
he in any way related to the blood royal of Eng- 
land ? 

On what authority does Prveatoris claim 
Urban V.as an Englishman? He is described by 
Panvinius as “ Grimaldi filius, natione Gallus, pa- 
trii Lemonicensis, Abbas Monasterii 8S. Victoris 
Massiliensis.” F. D. H. 

Jotivx (3 S. xii. 167.)—The reference to the 
quotation explanatory of this term is given as 
The Foundling Hostal for Wit. Let me re- 
mark, to save confusion, that it should be The 
New Foundling, &c. The former is a different 
and earlier work. nF. wD 

Rev. Joun Wotcot, M.D., alias Peter Prx- 
pak, Esa. (3" S. xii. 6, 39, 94, 151.) —“E. S. D. 
cannot unfrock Peter Pindar,” says Mr. 8. Jack- 
son. But Dr. Wolcot has been unfrocked by a 
personal acquaintance, the Rev. Richard Pol- 
whele, who, in his Traditions and Recollections 
(vol. i. p. 35), writes as follows: — 

“A yaluable living in Jamaica happening to fall 
vacant, drew Wolcot’s attention to the church; and he 
came, we are told, to England for institution; but the 
Bishop of London refused ‘to admit him (it is said) on 
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account of his premature assumption of the clerical 
office.’ He had begun ‘to act the parson’ immediately 
as the living fell vacant. Thus disappointed, he resumed 
his original profession, was dubbed M.D., and stepped at 
once into good practice at Truro. As to his clerical pre- 
tensions, he was always reserved. He once, I remember, 
was asked to repeat grace before dinner, which he did 
with some hesitation; but in another company, very 
soon after, declined saying grace: so that at first he was 
a sort of amphibious being. Here then commenced my 
personal acquaintance with him. And I can say with 
truth (for I could wish to steer with impartiality between 
the reports of his censurers and admirers) that he had 
the credit not only of a skilful, but of a benevolent 
physician.” 
PHILALETHES. 

Excetstor: Excetsrvs (3 8. xii. 66, 158.) — 
Excelsior is perfectly defensible from both Latin 
and English points of view. The hero desires to 
become personally more elevated: he contemplates 
himself in himself, in preference to the inanimate 
objects which he desires to reach not on account 
of their eminence, but of that which he will 
himself acquire. E. B. Nicwonson. 

Tonbridge. 


Rv.e or THE Roap (3" §S., ix. 443; xii. 139.)— 


A previous correspondent (3™ S. ix. 482) has | 


pointed out that our “ English” rule of the road 
prevails in Italy and in the cantons of Switzer- 
fand next Italy. I think I have heard or read that 
it originated in the habit of travelling armed, in 
times when highwaymen or other hostile way- 
farers were not uncommon, riders and drivers 
making a point of keeping to the left in self-de- 
fence, in order that all comers might be more 
effectually within the range of weapons. It seems 
not unlikely that this was an earlier rule than 
that which prevails at the present day in France 
and some other parts of the Continent. Perhaps 
the latter was introduced with the decimal system 
and other Procrustean innovations, by the French 
Revolution. Can any reader say what is the pre- 
valent practice in Spanish and English America ? 
Joun W. Bone. 


Can any readers of “N. & Q.” explain why 
this rule in England differs from that of all the 
rest of the world, while our rule of the sea is the 
same as theirs? On land we turn to the left or 
near side, when driving, and of course pass the 
carriage we meet on the off, orright side. At sea 
both vessels port their helms, and of course pass 
each other on the port side. What is still more 
curious the rule of the foot pavement in England 
is exactly contrary to that of the horse-way. 

Poets’ Corner. A. & 


H. L. W. (8S. xii. 148.) —In reply to R. L. 
I beg leave to say that H. L. W., to whom he 
refers, was Henry Lovett Woodward, second son 
of the late Rev. Henry Woodward, M.A., author 
of several works, and son of Richard Woodward, 


D.D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne. J. H.W. 


[84 §. XII. Serr. 21,67, 


“Furies”: Quoration WANTED (3" §. xi. 
107.)—I was convinced that the translation quoted 
by V. H. had its original in Hesiod’s Shield of 
l/ercules, from the recollection of a somewhat 
similar passage in the eighth Iliad, of which that 
work is said to be an imitation, and from the 
words “ recently wounded ” evidently being trans: 
lated from veotrarov. I was unable to refer toa 
Hesiod till to-day, when I at once found the 
passage at line 248 of the Shield of ITercules: ~ 


Tol 3 aire udxny Exov" ai Se wer’ airods 
Knpes kudvea, AevKods dpaBetoa d3dvTas, 
Acwwrol Broovpol re, Sapowol 7” &rAnroi re, 
Ajjipw txov wep) merrovrev. Nace 3° &p’ levro 
Alua péAav méew* by 5% rpa@rov ueudroev 
Keluevov } rimrovra veovratoy, audi wey aire 
Baad’ bvuxas weydAous. 


The piece, incomplete in the translation, continues 
thus : — 
Wuxn 3° “Aiddode xdrevev 
Tdprapoy és xpviev0’. Ai 3¢ ppévas edt’ apécavro 
Aluaros avdpouéou, tov wey plrtacKoy dxiccw’ 
“AW 8° Suadov Kal uaddrov eOiveov abris iodoa. 


The English is, as a whole, both faithful and 
elegant. The translator, however, undoubtedly 
had a full stop after the fourth line, a comma 
after murrdévrwy, and yap instead of 3’ ap’. It is in- 
accurate to call the Kéres Furies, nor yet are they 
Fates. The Fates were the Moipa:, who destined 
events, but took no part in their actual accom- 
plishment: this fell to the ‘Hpwies, or Furiea, in 
cases where punishment was necessary, or to Né 
ueots, Retribution. When death apart from any 
notion of vengeance was foredoomed, the execu- 
tion of fate was intrusted to the Kapes, who are 
simply the personifications of Death. 

E. B. Nicworsox. 

Tonbridge. 


= 


Key: Quay (3" S, xii. 148.)—In the lines— 


“ A key of fire ran all along the shore, ; 
And lightened all the river with a blaze,”— 


the word key may be allowed to remain, being an 
old method of spelling quay, in a text professing 
to adhere to the original orthography. Otherwise 
it should be altered into guay. The meaning 8 
very clear: the river banks were covered with 
sheet of flame running along them, and presented 
the appearance of a fiery quay. 

Key and quay are etymologically connected. 
The former is from Sax. ceg. (ceggian, to shut 
up), and is related to the Frisian Ae, kat, and Kay. 

Quay comes immediately from the Fr. quat, 
derived from the Breton kae, a fence of earth and 
stones beside a river. The Dutch is kaai, and the 
Welsh cae from cau, to shut up. 

E. B. NicHoLsox. 

Tonbridge. 
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Assumption oF A Motner’s Name (3" 8. xii. 
154.)—My statement (xii. 112) was based on the 
assum tion of the following as facts :— 

1. That a married woman retains in Scotland 


her maiden name. 

9 That a child takes sometimes the surname 

f his father, sometimes of his mother, and some- 

times both. 

8 That the Scotch law is based on the Roman 
or civil law. 

There is no doubt as to the names of men and 
women in ancient Rome, but it appears that 
there is some uncertainty as to Scotch practice. I 
shall be obliged to Mr. Irvine or to any other 

correspon lent to correct me categorically if I am 
wrong in any of the above three points. 

I am much obliged by your corre sponde nts’ 
prompt corre ction of the error in Don Juan, ii. 136, 

T. J. Buckton. 


Mr. Toomas’s remarks (p. 155) do not lead me 
to alter my definition (p. 112). Of course, if the 
person proposing to change his name can make 
the change known to those whom it concerns in 
any way that suits him better than by advertise- 
ment, it is open to him to do so. I am surprised 
that any one should think the “ Norfolk Howard ” 
case areal one. I have always looked upon that 
famous advertisement as a hoax, or rather a joke. 

Jos J. B. WorkKARD. 


Mr. Ratpn Tuomas omits to observe that one 
who tells his friends he has changed his name 
publishes the fact. A royal licence and an ad- 
vertisement are evidence of bona fides in the 
change, and are acts of publication. An attorney 
and any other person can alter his name without 
the leave of any court or special licence. The 
application of an attorney to a super ior court, on 
the change of a surname, is an application to cor- 
rect or alter the roll. ~C 


E. 8. S. would be further glad to know whether, 
in adding & name to your surname—viz. Vere to 
Irving, as one of your corresponde nts has done— 
it is necessary to give notice thereof at the office 
where your life is insured ? and whether in case 
of property being left you, and that name omitted, 
any difficulties would arise, presuming, as in the 
case of adding yourmother’s name to your own, you 
would be perfec tly able to prove your identity ? 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


Santa Marta pE Acrepa (3S, x. 374.) — 
Her work, truly an extraordins ary one, La Mistica 
Ciudad de Dios, was so wild, and so bordering on 
impiety, that, notwithstanding her subsequent 
canonization, x was forbidden at Rome. Possibly 
the learned F. C. H. will be able to say when the 
injunction was eee or if it be still in the 
Index. HowneEn. 
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ANDREA Ferrara (3" S. x. 438.) — Since Mr. 
Irvine's courteous appeal to me, I have been 
searching for a paper t drew up for publication in 
a review on the fabrication of swords in Spain 
with their distinctive marks, and I cannot find it. 
I should have been glad to have submitted it to 
Mr. Irvine. With regard to his question whe- 
ther an animal resembling the Danubian 7 is 
known in Spain on the blades of swords, I am 
much surprised he should have found it pdeks:- 
with the name of Ferara, as it was the mark of 
“ Fl Moro” brought from Granada to Toledo by 
the Catholic sovereigns, and who, after baptism, 
Ferdinand being his godfather, signed himself 
“ Julian del Rey.” HowveEn. 

ReyYNoips AND Dr, Beattie (38 S$ 440, )— 
I believe most portrait-painters on a grand scale 
paint with a standing looking-glass beside them. 
I can answer for Sir Thomas Lawrence in Eng- 
land, and Baron Gérard in France, doing so, as I 
have sat to both of them. I conceive it to be 
quite a, but an easy, misapprehension that Sir 
Joshua painted from the reflection. Many pain- 
ters after almost every stroke of the brush look in 
the glass, which reflects their picture and not the 
sitter, to see the effect produced; and this no 
doubt gave rise to what must be an error. 

HowDEn. 

Tue Expression “ THanks ” (3S. x. passim.) 
I am a little surprised at the repugnance to the 
naturalisation of this expression. The Spaniard 
says “Gracias,” the Italian “Grazie,” and the 
Frenchman “ Mille graces,” all with the same 
ellipsis, taken, I have no doubt, from the one in 
the mass, “ Deo gratias.” Itis no wonder that— 
me expression having been curre ~ in the three 
politest nations, in an early age, f Europe—it 
should have been translated to England long since, 
as we see in Shakspeare. HowbEn. 


Norntep (3 §. xii. 149.) —The question of 
the prevalence and derivation of this word has 
been discussed in former numbers of “N. & Q.” 
(see 38'S. viii. 452, 547, and ix. 359, 422.) From 
those communications, it is evident that the use of 
the word is common in most parts of England, 
mention having been made of its prevalence in 
Huntingdonshire, Herefordshire, Hampshire, and 
Middlesex, to which I am prepared to add Nor- 
folk. In this county we commonly hear a very 
bad boy or man called “an anointed willain.” 
As to the derivation of this emphatic adjective, or 
participle, former correspondents have been di- 
vided in opinion. One opinion is that it means 
one who has been well beaten or thrashed; but 
though this may be one use of the word “ anoint ” 
in Herefordshire, it does not appear to be so used 
in other counties. Another opinion is that it came 
from clerical delinquents being called anointed 
malefactors ; and it has also been surmised that it 
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alludes to an anointed king, and means a king or 
chief of rogues. 

My own idea is that the term is a corruption of 
the old word aroynt, and was applied originally to 
a rascal, or scamp, whom every one would shun 
and drive away. F. C. H. 

This word is common in Northamptonshire, 
especially in the phrase mentioned by M.D. It 
is no doubt a corruption of “ anointed,” and is 
used to designate one who seems specially set 
apart for mischief. A reference to Miss Baker's 
Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases 
confirms this opinion. She says, “ Nineted, or 
nointed, a common term applied to a loose, mis- 
chievous boy. Nineting, a severe castigation. 
This and the foregoing word are vitiations of 
anoint.” J. M. Cowper. 


Mr. Nall, in his Handbook to Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft, says, that in Cheshire ‘noiné means to 
anoint in the sense of giving a drubbing. Derived 
from Aint, Aaint, to anoint—used thus in East 
Anglia, “I'll aaint yar hide for ye.” 

Joun Preeor, Jc. 

I had already noticed the use of anointed in a 
bad sense in 3° S. viii. 452. See also the same 
volume at p. 547. CuTHBeErt Bebe. 


Immersion IN Hoty Bartism (3" S. xii. 66, 
152.)— Mr. Buckxton writes, “ Baptism was a 
Jewish custom, to which our Lord adhered. New 
institutions, according to Jewish practice, involved 
baptism by water, as a sign of initiation.” This 
is a very common statement, but is it historically 
provable? It may be that I am not sufficiently 
well-informed on the subject, but at present I am 
not acquainted with any earlier authority for such 
a statement than the Targum of Jonathan, which 
is much later than any part of Holy Scripture, 
or than Josephus, both of which are entirely silent 
respecting a custom which, if in use before the 
Christian rite was established, they could hardly 
have passed over. Perhaps Mr. Bucxton will 
oblige us with his authorities. J.H. B. 


I thank J. H. B. for pointing out that baptism 
by affusion is admitted in the Tridentine Cate- 
chism (the reference should be vol. i. p. 326) to be 


“‘the general practice.” Immersion was long in 
use from the earliest period. I should be glad to 
inquire about what time the alternative methods 
of affusion and aspersion came to be adopted, and 
by what instruments (if any) they were sanc- 
tioned ? W. H. 8S. 

Yaxley. 

Form (3"* S. xii. 24, 74.) — The Sportsman of 
August 15, 1867, furnishes an example of a per- 
verted use of the word form, which cannot fail to 
be interesting to JaypEr. Speaking of the weather 
which was prevalent at the time of the Egham 
Meeting, the writer says: — 
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“Some of the fathers of the turf were to-day tempted 
to early reminiscences, and talked of times when the sug’ 
rays were so powerful that they peeled the skin off the 
faces of frequenters of the ring. The luminary certainly 
did not come up to that form during the past two after. 
noons, but, at the least, it was hot enough to mar, to g 
great extent, the pleasure and extent of the meeting, and 
to interfere in no slight degree with operations in the 
betting enclosure.” 

The italics are mine; the sporting writer used 
the word as a mere matter of course. 
St. Swirm, 


THe More Famiry (3 S. xii. 109, 199] 
have been very long acquainted with the monument 
and inscription in the sacristy of the Catholie 
Chapel in Trenchard Street, Bristol, to the me 
mory of the ex-Jesuit, Rev. Thomas More. The 
inscription was composed by the Rev. Charles 
Plowden, brother of the Rev. Robert Plowden, 
who built that chapel, and was the missioner 
there when the Rev. Thomas More was buried. 
Mr. More was born September 19, 1722; be 
came a professed Jesuit in 1766; was choses 
provincial in 1769, and so remained till the sup 
pression of the Society of Jesus in 1773. In the 
summer of 1793 he went to reside at Bath, wher 
he died May 20, 1795, but was buried at the 
Catholic Chapel at Bristol. His colleague in 
London, the Rev. Thomas Talbot, sent him, with 
his other effects, to Bath, his three famous pictures 
of his ancestor Sir Thomas More, of Cardinal 
Fisher, and of Cardinal Pole. These pictures ar 
srobably now at Stonyhurst. This Rev. Thomas 
More was the last male descendant of the cele- 
brated Sir Thomas; but it may be interesting to 
mention something of his last lineal female de 
scendant, Mary Augustina More. She was sister 
of the above provincial, Thomas More, and be 
came a nun in the English Priory of Canonesses 
of St. Augustin at Bruges. At the French Revo- 
lution she was the prioress, and was compelled to 
fly to England with her community. They ar 
rived in London on July 12, 1794, and found an 
asylum at Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk, the seat of 
Sir Thomas Gage, Bart. Here they remained till 
1802, when they were enabled to repurchase their 
convent at Bruges, and returned to it. Like her 
great ancestor, she possessed a mind superior to 
every trial. She lived as a nun fifty-four year, 
and was prioress forty-one. She closed a long 
and meritorious life on March 23, 1807. 

F. C. EL 

ComMANDER oF THE NientryGace (3" S. xii. 
118.) —Both this reply and that of 3" S. xi, 523 
go a good deal against the testimony of Jean 
Marteilhe. Yet his whole Memoir bears the 
appearance not only of truthfulness, but of & 
general accuracy which I have never seen Im- 
pugned by any of the various reviewers of 
Protestant. If his narrative be at all to be trusted, 
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his constant, and in some respects confidential, in- 
tercourse with the Chevalier de Langeron (which 
commenced almost as soon as he was pronounced 
unfit for the oar in consequence of the wounds 
received from the guns of the Nightingale) would 
enable him to know as much as the Chevalier did, 
both concerning the sea-fight, the commander of 
the Nightingale, and 7 Smit,” who, if captured 
by Captain Haddock in December, 1707, could 
certainly not have been in the Royal Galley 
commanded by Langeron in September, 1708. 
In a notice appended to the modern translation of 
Le Protestant, it is asserted that this work was 
also translated, but anonymously, by Oliver Gold- 
smith. Is this true, and if so, where is this 
translation to be seen? It is just possible that 
in this translation (executed so much nearer the 
date of the events recorded) there might be some 
foot-note or observation that would throw light 
on the matter of “ Le petit Bossu.” 
Nortt RADECLIFFE. 

fGoldsmith’s translation of the Memoires dun Pro- 
testant was published under the pseudonym of James 
Wallington. It is entitled The Memoirs of a Protestant 
Condemned to the Galleys of France for his Religion. 
Written by Himself. In two volumes. Translated from 
the original, just published at the Hague, by James 
Wallingtcn. Lond. 1758, 2 vols. 12mo. See The Life 
and Times of Oliver Goldsmith, by John Forste r, vol. i. 
p. 134. No copy of Goldsmith’s translation will be found 


in the Catalogues of the British Museum.—Eb. } 


Szarte Famiry (3 S. xii. 149.) — One of the 
Searle family represented Andover in the last 
Parliament of Queen Anne. I have a few notes 
respecting the family. On the pillars of the nave 
of Eling church, near Southampton, are elegant 
monuments to two of the wives of Peter Searle of 
Testwood. There is a monument also to Gil- 
bert Searle, Esq., born at Leghorn, but brought 
to England in his fifth year. He received his 
education at Oxford, and was well read in history. 
He represented Andover in the last Parliament of 
Queen Anne. He married Anne, daughter of 
Peter Vunsittart, Esq., and died in 1720, aged 
thirty-two. ( Tour round Southampton, p. 122.) 

In North Stoneham church is a monument of 
John Searle, with a rhyming (?) epitaph : — 

* Philosopho eynico, peripatetico, honoris ergo : 

Furum terror, finium custos, 
Dux emerite, fortis, fidelis, vale. 
Extra meiete : amor tumulum mihi fecit herilis ; 
Sit sacrum ; utcunque est munus inane canis,” * 
Tour round Southampton, p. 215. 

I think that Testwood was, in the last century, 
the property of the Searle family ; certainly Peter 
Searle was living at Testwood Sept. 10, 1770. 
The manor and mansion of Testwood were sold at 
> an 


[* In A Companion in a Tour round Southampton, ed. 
1801, p. 216, it is stated that these lines are on an obelisk 
in the grounds of Botley-grange, erected by a former 
possessor to the memory of a faithful dog.—Eb. ] 


4 


interpretation. 
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Garraway’s in August, 1807. (Woodward's Hants, 
i. 405.) 

In 1741, Peter Searle gave a house at Chil- 
worth for the poor of the parish. After his death 
the tenant, a man named Sursey, son of a pauper 
occupant of the house, claimed it as his own, and 
actually sold part of the land belonging to it. A 
formal notice of ejectment, brought by Colonel 
Searle, was required to get rid of the troublesome 
claimant. In the latter part of the seventeenth 
century there was a Peter Searle, alderman of 
Southampton ; and there were Searles settled at 
South Stoneham. It was whilst Chilworth be- 
longed to the Searle family that those capital 
roads were made (or remade) which so favourably 
distinguish that part of Hants from some other 
districts of the county. The road from Winches- 
ter to Cheadley Ford dates from 1758; that to 
Romsey and Hursley was made under an Act of 
1765. The church of Chilworth dates from 1814; 
it was built by Mr. Searle. 

The present owner is Mr. Fleming; Bennett 
Fleming having married Dorothy Searle. (Wood- 
ward's /fants, i. 411.) 8. 


Epvucation : LANCASTERIAN System (3'¢§, xii. 
168.) — Lancaster was very successful; he was 
patronised by George III., but he was a Quaker. 
Jealousy on the part of the church of England, 
and of some dissenters, spread reports of infidelity, 


&e.; the — got into the management, and 


brought all Lancaster’s work to ruin. Hissystem 
was monitorial; that is, he employed the more ad- 
vanced boys and girls to teach the less advanced. 
The large buildings erected for the Lancasterians 
have been appropriated to a like purpose under 
the church, dissenters’, and national systems— 
much more expensive, and perhaps Jess beneficial 
in a moral point of view. T. J. Bucxton. 


I can answer a portion of Mr. Norti Rape- 
CLIFFE’S query as to the failure of the excellent 
system, so far as Ireland is concerned. The schools 
fell into the hands of managers who tried to turn 
them into depéts for the conversion of Catholic 
children from their faith to that of Protestantism; 
but as “N. & Q.” is not a print wherein to discuss 
the question, I simply record the fact. 

S. RepMonp. 

Liverpool. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR Votine (3'¢ §. xii. 130.) 
The old franchise of the borough of Taunton was 
in “inhabitant potwallers, legally settled, not 
receiving alms or charity.” The word potwaller 
was here held to mean a person who provided 
his own diet, and cooked it, or had the means of 
doing so (viz. a fireplace) within the borough. 
At Honiton, Devon, I believe the franchise was 
in *‘ Potwallers,” and the word had a different 
If ANTIQUARY will refer to Doug- 
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las’s Controverted Election Cases, he will find the 
definitions of many of the old franchises. I have 
just noted ten varieties occurring in vol. i. 


A Yt 


Mizzte (3° S. xi. 385.)—In the north of Eng- 
land, the word signifies a small or drizzling rain. 
Such is evidently the meaning in the passage 
quoted by J. A. P. from Spenser's Shepherd's 
Calendar. Colin is reminded that, as a mizzle 
has commenced, it is time to be hastening home- 
wards. 

Mizzle is equivalent to the “ small rain” of 
some of the midland counties, and the “ Scottish 
mist” of the Border. “ Small Rain for the 
Tender Herb” is the title of a puritan tract. 
Had the author been a northcountry man, he 
would probably have said “ mizzle.” How the 
slang word muzzle arose, I cannot make out, but 
it has certainly nothing to do with the passage 
quoted from Spenser. J. H. D. 


Rev. Josepn FLEeTcHer 234.)—I 
think that the author inquired after can be none 
other than the late Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D.D., 
who for many years was the pastor of an Inde- 
pendent church at Stepney, near London. He 
was previously the principal of a Dissenting 
academy at Blackburn, in Lancashire. He was 
a profound scholar, an elegant writer, an eloquent 
preacher, and a most amiable man. His eldest 
son (a solicitor) wrote a life of Milton, and edited 
a very good edition of the prose writings of our 
great poet. I was not previously aware that 
Doctor Fletcher had written the idbretto for any 
oratorio, but I know no other Rev. Joseph Fletcher, 
and therefore think that I am right in my conjec- 


ture. a. th 


(3 S. xi. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series of the Re ign 
of Charles I., 1636-1637, preserved in Her Majesty's 
Public Record Office Edited by John Bruce, Esq., 
F.S.A., under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
&e. (L 
This 


meman. 

Mr. Bruce’s valuable Calendar 
20, 1636, and April I4, 
the 
prosperous, and 


volume of 
embraces the period between June 
1637—a period, as Mr. Bruce remarks, “in which 
affairs of the administration were 
the new mode of governing the people of England which 
Charles had now acted upon for a considerable time, 
seemed the most likely to be successful.” Yet in this 
verv volume we see the small cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, which portended the coming storm, For ship- 
money is the one great subject of the volume: it might 
almost be said to be its beginning and end, and very 
curious are the cases which are here brought before us. 
All, however, serve to show how few, even among men 
whose big words had seri yusly impeded the action of the 
sheriff, and who had led a whole district almost to revolt, 
did not quail when br yacht face to face with the mag- 
nates of the council, or it might be with the king himself. 


new 


most 
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| Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


(3 S. XII. Serr, 21,195, 


a 
But the present Calendar is moreover extremely righ 
illustration of local and personal history, and as, like 
those which have appeared under Mr. Bruce's editorship, 
it is made complete by a very full Index of Names, 
Places, and Persons, it is a book which possesses 
to the attention of the topographer and of the genealo. 
gist, almost equal to those which it has for students of 
our National History. 

Books Recrivep.— 
Letter to H. G. the Duke of Buccleugh, on the Q 

and Rectification of the Circle By James Smi 

j ircle. Ji Smit 

(Howell, Liverpool.) i 

We must content ourselves with calling attention te 
this brochure on the well-known quastw verata, - 


The Civil Service Geography ; being a Manual of Gi 
phy, General and Political, arranged ¢ spec tally for Bee 
amination Candidates, and the Higher Forms of Schools, 
By the late L. M. D. Spence. Revised throughout by 
Thomas Gray. ( Lockwood.) ‘ 
With its outline maps, woodcuts, and ample 

Index, well calculated for the use of those for whom 

specially intended. 


The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, Mad 
other Sketches. By Mark Twain. Edited by John Pal 
(Routledge. ) : 

A shilling’s worth of American humour, free from 

of the grave objections to which the fun of our A 

cousins is frequently open. 
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Sraorr’s Honoa Anort-Cynnan. Vol. I. 4to. 1774. = 
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Furerwoop in “ Bentley's Standard Library.” 
Comrie Hisroay or Exotano, iliustrated by Leech. 
Swirr's Wonxs, by Scott. 19 Vole. Large paper. . 4 
Surrn’s Caracoove Rawonné. 9 Vois. i‘ 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15, Conduit Ste 9 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Dayoen's 


7 
Franren’s (Mies) Manatsce ano Desriny. 
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